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Masters of Bigotr 


TREASON AGAINST HUMAN RACE 


By RAYMOND H. GEIST, Chief of the Division of Commercial Affairs, Department of State 
Delivered before the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Washington, D. C., May 22, 1942 


N the night of February 27th, 1933 I beheld from 

the balcony of my home in the Bellevue Park in 

Berlin the red glow of the flames which were con- 
suming the German Reichstag, the funeral pyre on which the 
short-lived liberties of the German people were extinguished. 
For three years | had watched the gathering storm, which, 
when it broke with incredible swiftness and fury, far sur- 
passed in reality and terror the liveliest forebodings which 
imagination can conceive. A new monster, like the hungry 
beasts of the arena, was let loose upon thousands of innocent 
victims whose cries of anguish have swollen to the convulsive 
sobs of millions in many countries where the Axis conquerors 
have fixed their iron heels. For seven long years I worked 
within the precincts of this monster’s domain while he 
grew to incomparable power, insolent exultation and dis- 
dain. He has amassed great weapons of war on land and 
sea, gigantic armies and vast productive means with which 
he has embarked upon a career of ruthless conquest,—an 
attempted conquest of the world and of its civilization! 
The insidiousness of his early course, before he fell with 
fire and sword upon his neighbors, reveals the method of 
his treachery and guile. The great fraud unfolded from day 
to day within plain view of the whole world; but none was 
so profoundly deceived as those fellow citizens of his who 
listened to him in the market place offering freedom from 
want and national resurrection when he was preparing chains 
and dungeons for all who put their trust in him. 

Hitler took his first step toward political conquest at home 
at a time when the public mind was agitated about questions 
of national economy in the midst of serious unemployment. 
He availed himself of all the weaknesses and of all the 
strengths in the existing German commonwealth. Under the 
so-called totalitarian system he has transformed those weak- 
nesses into brutality and callous inhumanity, while the 
strength and youth of his people have been systematically 
developed and devoted to the pursuit of war. No indictment 
can rest heavier on a people than on the Germans of this 


generation who have failed to hold their place in the forward 
march of civilization. This apostasy—this total desertion of 
a great nation from faith, principles, and heritage is a graver 
event in the annals of the world than the threat of armies 
and engines of war. The causes of this defection are not to 
be found in the sequence of historical occurrences in Europe 
preceding the rise of Hitler’s National-Socialist regime. No 
conceivable combination of hostile foreign powers could 
have driven the Germans to such frenzy as to wreck their 
national integrity, self-respect and destroy their humanity. 

Situated in the center of Europe the German people have 
had equal opportunity to develop their civilization contempo- 
raneously with other European states. Through the centuries 
the enlightenment which has characterized civil and political 
progress in England and France and other European states 
was consistently frustrated in the souls of the Germans. 
They devoted themselves with superhuman skill and energy 
to the chemistry of matter and to scientific labors in response 
to their one overwhelming passion—the lust for power! 
Like Faust, the supreme creation of Germany’s greatest 
thinker, the nation stood ready to ally itself with the prince 
of darkness to gain the desired end. This motive, subcon- 
sciously activating itself in the people’s daily life, determined 
most profoundly the civic and moral status of the nation. 
No virtue could freely thrive in the German heart which 
mitigated or nullified the nation’s lust for power. 

Above all during the pre-Bismarkian era, when other 
nations in Europe were forging ahead in the vanguard of 
civilization in response to the great influence of enlighten- 
ment, that came with, and after the Renaissance, the princely 
rival houses in Germany were immersed in the stolidness of 
their own insularity and retained to a remarkable degree 
the feudal concepts of the middle ages. Nor did the basic 
mental structure of the German people change with the 
advent of a united Reich. The supreme directives came from 
Prussia which authoritatively infused into minds of all Ger- 
mans the militaristic cult and the lust of war. Envying 
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other nations which had forged empires and which had ex- 
panded their powers on the seven seas the German nation, 
once having emerged from its feudal impotence, developed 
the unappeasable aggressive policy toward other European 
states that has drenched the world in blood for nearly a 
century. This grim design, never yielding to the loftier ways 
of peace and to the enlightenment of civilization, has deeply 
permeated the German way of life. The guilt of this plot 
has steadily controlled German mental processes both in 
public and in private life. It became the habit of the nation 
to think in terms of war preparing for the inevitable day 
of days: der Tag. Militaristic show of power and enthrone- 
ment of the God of War have not concealed, however, that 
which lies deeper in the heart of the Reich than all else: 
inescapable, relentless, tormenting fear! 

In no age ‘and in no country in the world has fear become 
so universal, so tragic, and so implacable. The discipline 
which notoriously characterizes the German people is the 
most patent manifestation of an ever present intuitive dread. 
The German obeys because he must and because he fears. 
He finds his freedom only in a self-imposed austerity which 
transcends the demands of the master. He is reared in 
severity; and disciplines his children with a stern mind. 
Fear is ever present in the German home; it determines the 
course of public affairs; and fixes the Government’s policies. 
It has been inherited from generation to generation, gnaw- 
ing at the heart of the nation and,slowly killing the soul. 

The development of political, civil and social life in the 
first and second Reichs paved the way for the complete subju- 
gation which followed under Hitler. During the nineteenth 
century when great advancement toward political freedom 
was being made in other countries in Europe, where the lively 
processes of enlightenment and liberal thought were con- 
tributing mightily to the advance of civilization, German life 
moved stolidly along a separate path. Great energy was em- 
ployed in the development of industry, commerce and tech- 
nical achievement. Political, civil, social, educational, and 
religious life, the free exercise of which characterizes the 
free man, continued steadily under the auspices and discipline 
of the state. The four freedoms which our President has 
proclaimed as the incontestable rights of man, and which 
we have enjoyed from the earliest times, were not permitted 
the Germans. These four freedoms were not in accordance 
with the policy and aims of the Government. The com- 
mon exercise of the four freedoms would not have led to 
“der Tag.” It is not surprising, therefore, that German 
civilization, during the long period known as modern times, 
has utterly failed to contribute to the world’s uplift in the 
realm of moral and spiritual advancement. In that nation 
there have been men of genius whose enlightenment and 
aspirations to advance the common good of man have been 
second to none and who have fought for the truth; but these 
men have not had general following at home, and have left 
little impression upon their own countrymen. From Heine 
to Thomas Mann they have been outcasts. 

Today, in view of what has happened in the world, in 
view of the ruthless policy which the German Government 
has been pursuing at home and abroad for nearly a decade, 
a closer examination of German institutions may be necessary 
if we are to appraise properly the responsibility and cul- 
pability of those who have used these institutions to further 
their designs upon the peace of the civilized world. 

In the domestic political field, before the Hitlerian advent, 
none of the major or minor political parties was free to do 
more than advocate policies of social and civic reform. The 
party of the Social Democrats and the Catholic Centrum 
Party, under auspicious circumstances, might have led the 
German people to a realization of the freedom which we 


know ; but the bigotry of the nationalists, the militarists and 
the landed aristocracy kept alive the hate and the aggressive 
intent which the Germans harbored toward their neighbors. 

In the realm of foreign politics the Germans had broken 
with their neighbors, and in fact with the whole world, 
generations ago. If the answer to the last war had been 
German domination in Europe, they would likewise have 
prepared before this for the world struggle which is now 
upon us. The Germans have steadily lacked sufficient con- 
fidence in their own destiny to believe that they could ful- 
fill their role in modern civilization by peaceful coopera- 
tion with other nations. Conscious of their achievement in 
the spheres of material, scientific, and technicological prog- 
ress, they have become arrogant and conceited, which was 
not only marked and confirmed in the public utterances of the 
last Kaiser, but which in the bombasts of Hitler and his 
associates have amazed and shocked the world. 

It has been characteristic of the political thinking in 
Germany to ignore those traditions which from the days of 
Aristotle and Plato have been the directives of those na- 
tions, including our own, which have sought to attain a 
reasonable and cultivated civilization. We have availed 
ourselves of the inspiration of the Greeks, and have built 
our political institutions in harmony with the world’s best 
practices, incorporating into our political system, the most 
liberal and enlightened way of life. England had its Magna 
Charta in the thirteenth century. The short-lived bill of 
rights vouchsafed to the Germans lasted slightly over a 
decade, which the majority of the nation by popular vote 
sacrificed on the altar of Hitler. It was the rancour of 
separate factions in Germany, their unquenchable partisan 
thirst for power, which prevented the German people from 
uniting in the cause of their own salvation and in winning 
political freedom. The parties themselves split into factions 
on issues of minor importance to the whole nation, but vital 
to their own selfish interests. So in the long history of that 
country a majority in the nation has never been able to lead 
the rest along paths of peace, enlightenment, and prosperity. 
No political party has ever had a clear substantial majority 
in Germany whose espousal of the public welfare was 
founded on commonly accepted principles. 

The struggle for freedom in Germany has yet to be fought. 
With the victory of Hitler it would be long delayed, prob- 
ably for generations. To lay the foundations for the advent 
of freedom among the German people would be a long and 
arduous task. How much bigotry, prejudice, intolerance, and 
narrow-mindedness would have to be overcome! What 
intolerable crimes against humanity would have to be expi- 
ated before atonement and reconciliation with the rest of 
the world would be achieved! 

Under the shadow of authoritarian rule a vast adminis- 
tration of officials and of civil servants had learned obedi- 
ence and discipline in the performance of their duties. They 
were not free to question the policies of the imperial Gov- 
ernment, nor to work within the scope of their office for the 
political amelioration of the country. During the brief 
life of the Republic enlightened Germans like Gustave 
Streseman struggled heroically to bring their fellow country- 
men to support the liberal form of constitutional Govern- 
ment which had been adopted at Weimar and to cooperate in 
strengthening international solidarity, friendship, and peace. 
The reactionary elements supported by the militarists, power- 
ful industrialists, and big landowners swiftly undermined the 
structure of the republic and opened the gates which admitted 
the Hitlerian hordes. The men who led Germany during 
these fateful years of the Republic undertook an unrealistic 
task. They were asking their fellow citizens, who only know 
how to obey, to choose their own free destiny and to assume 
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and maintain by the exercise of their votes responsibility for 
themselves. This has utterly failed in Germany and under 
similar circumstances would fail again. This tragic example 
of political incompetency bears witness to the necessity of 
pursuing without stint the proper education among the 
people of enlightened and liberal political thought. It is 
not enough that men should be law abiding, disciplined, 
faithful, and efficient in their work. They must realize that 
theirs is the obligation to preserve freedom and to march 
themselves, as the citizens of a whole nation, in the vanguard 
of civilization. 

Previous to his accession to power Hitler avoided giving 
warning of the fate which he had in store for the religious 
life of the country. In order to introduce paganism the 
destruction of the church and established religion was fore- 
cast in the teachings of those in the Party whose duty it 
was to develop a new “view of life.” In spite of the inces- 
sant attacks made on the Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
and in defiance of the intolerable pressure and persecution 
which has had to be borne by those who have remained 
faithful to their beliefs, the back of Christianity has not yet 
been broken in Hitler’s Reich. From the beginning the in- 
ability of the church in Germany to play a decisive role in 
shaping the destiny of the country, its failure to lead the 
German people more positively to acquire political concepts 
and principles equal to those cherished in other civilized 
countries contributed more than any other factor to the 
moral collapse which the German nation has endured under 
Hitler. This was due not to the ineffectualness of the 
teachings of the Church but to the sustained pressure over 
a long period of time of the German State which demanded 
obedience even in spiritual things. When State and Church 
are in conflict on the highest moral issues which concern the 
fate of the people, when the one is aiming at aggression and 
the other at peace, when the one seeks to enthrone the power 
of might and the other good will among men, a struggle en- 
sues which destroys the State and paralyzes the religious 
life of the nation. But the question remains: why was not 
the Christian Church in Germany a greater force in ani- 
mating the national conscience to a higher degree of political 
and moral responsibility. It is because the supreme mentor 
of the people in all questions relating to national policy was 
the State. In our country the Church consitutes an integral 
part of public opinion; and it is heard on all occasions. En- 
lightened citizens from every walk of life, including the 
leaders of the Church, guide our thinking; and thus public 
opinion is openly formed. 

While religious leaders in Germany sought through the 
years to mold public opinion on momentous questions af- 
fecting the destiny of the people, and during the last decade 
in the struggle with Hitler, Pastor Niemoler and others have 
won the sympathy and admiration of the whole world, in 
general the Church in Germany has limited its activities 
to religious and pastoral functions and the maintenance of 
parochial schools. In contemplating this situation it will be 
apparent how mightily the religious institutions of a country 
can cooperate in defending freedom and in fostering demo- 
cratic principles of Government. In the great struggle for 
liberty which mankind has been carrying on from the dawn 
of civilization the inspiration of religion has been a potent 
aid in creating an enlightened public conscience. Neither 
the Catholic nor the Protestant Church in Germany wielded 
sufficient influence in national affairs to turn the German 
people away from embarking on the catastrophic adventure 
with Hitler. Before the National Socialists came to power, 
and while Hitler and his accomplices were violently cam- 
paigning throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
disturbing the peace and committing violence against the 
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Jews and their political opponents, the mass of public opinion 
was neither fortified in the strength of religious conviction 
or in unity of common thought to withstand the outrages 
everywhere committed. The absence of any organized oppo- 
sition to the common menace of Hitler was as complete in 
Germany as it was without. The Church, maintaining the 
even tenor of its way was powerless in the teeth of the 
gathering storm to arouse public opinion until the first blow 
was struck. What it was able to do then through the oppo- 
sition of a few courageous souls was too little and too late. 

What powerful blows might have been levelled at the 
demagogue if the German people during the previous gen- 
eration had been able to find some common basis of under- 
standing in their religious life, and had been able to allay 
the prejudice which kept them from establishing a basis of 
united public action. Had there been effective cooperation 
in the pursuit of common aims among Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews in pre-Hitlerian Germany, it is doubtful that the 
National Socialists could ever have come to power. 

Nor can much more be said for the educational systems 
which have flourished for ages in the German Reich. Again 
the body of that system has demonstrated its strength; but 
the spiritual content of German learning has failed to reach 
the mark. In no country has research been pursued with 
more persistent energy, skill, and success. The roots of science 
have penetrated deeply into the soil of knowledge; and the 
fruits of such labors have been brilliant and epoch-making 
discoveries. One might suppose that this excellent and pains- 
taking work, this indefatigable labor in the laboratories of 
science would have redounded to the blessing of humanity, 
and would have conduced to the emancipation of the Ger- 
man people. On the contrary all that has been done in the 
realm of science through generations of diligent and laborious 
study has been finally converged into the hideous process of 
total war. German scientific efforts have always been pre- 
eminently connected with chemistry, that alchemy of trans- 
muting something common into powerful and deadly sub- 
stances, which have made the laboratories of Germany the 
terror of the civilized world. 

Likewise in the German universities intellectual standards 
have been reached and scholarship has risen to renowned 
heights. But in those halls the teuton has held sway, where 
the clash of sword and the bloody duel was the highest 
academic honor. Here flourished the raging and arrogant 
nationalism of the Prussian youth and the mysterious cult 
of Germanism, which revived the medievalism of the race 
and the latent paganistic longing. That academic freedom 
was wiped out in Germany the world may well regret; 
but in appraising those influences which contributed to down- 
fall of free learning, no little blame is due to the universities 
themselves which absurdly fostered vainglorious and exag- 
gerated patriotism. More than any others, the intellectuals 
of Germany were chilled and intimidated by the imperial 
frown. 

The universities have been the properties of the state; 
and those that taught and they who learned were obliged 
to conform to the established order and to carry on the mili- 
tant traditions to which the nation was dedicated. Unlike 
our public-spirited college presidents, the rectors of the Ger- 
man universities are disciplinarians and stern governors. They 
make no appeals to the nation at large on outstanding ques- 
tions of the day; nor, in their long history have they had 
any part in formulating and proclaiming those ideals of 
freedom and enlightenment which great seats of learning are 
expected to foster and make known. Thus, in German uni- 
versities, only the students have been vociferous; but not in 
the cause of freedom, tolerance, universal understanding, 
the golden rule, and good will among men; but in the cause 
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of reactionary nationalism, intolerant Germanism, and teu- 
tonic supremacy. In the German universities the professors 
had to teach what the students wished to hear; otherwise the 
benches were empty and the perquisites lacking. In such 
an atmosphere and under such a system only those scholarly 
lecturers could rise to favor and prominence whose talents 
were renowned in curricula inoffensive to the state and in 
harmony with German processes of thought. 

The advent of the totalitarian Hitler brought on the 
world’s stage a group of political leaders whose bigotry and 
intolerance have surpassed anything the world has ever 
known. The cult of Hitler had no background logically con- 
nected with political events which transpired during the 
years of the Republic. The plan of establishing a national- 
socialist state was conceived by Hitler and in part explained 
to his followers. The full scope of the undertaking with 
its vast application of totalitarian oppression and annihila- 
tion, was not defined and elaborated until power was seized 
and the bloody whip was firmly grasped. Then millions 
who had applauded the violent harangues of the Dictator 
and responded to his passionate vehement rant, were aghast 
when the first repressive blow was struck against the thou- 
sands who were hurried off to torture and to death. 

‘Throughout the land there arose, as from the teeth of the 
dragon which Cadmus slew, innumerable satellites and func- 
tionaries, masters of bigotry, who carried the Hitlerian scourge 
into every village and hamlet of the German Reich. Never 
was so much hate unleashed in the world as on the sixth of 
March in 1933 when the totalitarian state of Hitler came 
to power. The flood of oppression and bigotry engulfed the 
whole existing order. All that had been made by human 
skill, genius, and labor, the fruits of a thousand years of na- 
tional endeavor were seized as instruments of power and 
rightful booty. The creators were marked men. 

Against no special group was the fury more relentlessly 
directed than against the Jews of Germany. The claims of 
Hitler that these people had offended against the social order 
and the so-called German way of life were without the slight- 
est foundation. On the contrary no group had contributed 
more since the days of Frederick the Great to the renown, 
progress, and greatness of the Reich. For many genera- 
tions while imperial power in that country was in the mak- 
ing, the German noble families were too proud to send their 
sons into the professions and sought careers in public service, 
in the army, in diplomacy, and at court where there was the 
vain and senseless hope of appearing in the entourage of the 
Kaiser. It was the lot of the Jews to perform the services 
that were lacking and for many generations they successively 
distinguished themselves in all the sciences, professions, arts, 
industry, commerce, and public services. They of all the 
Germans were the most cultivated and observed with pecu- 
liar skill the amenities and decorum of a true civilization. 
When Hitler came to power the Jews of Germany consti- 
tuted closely one percentum of the total population, but the 
record of their achievement and contribution to the glory 
and greatness of the German Reich was vastly in excess 
of their numerical strength. 

The attacks upon the Jews by the vast Hitler machine, 
their disenfranchisement, their humiliation, their despoliation, 
the torture and murder, and finally their mass expulsion 
from the Reich were motivated by no popular movement 
among the German people. This unholy outrage was con- 
ceived in the abnormal brain of Hitler; and the machine of 
the Party ruthlessly and systematically put the plan into 
execution. The great mechanism of the state with its unlim- 
ited power and its vast organization of officials and police 
was set in motion to hunt out and destroy one person in 
every hundred, young and old; man, woman and child, not 


because he professed another religion, but because Hitler 
had placed the mark of destruction on every Jew. The cause 
was not only religious but political bigotry. The broad- 
mindedness of the German Jews, their sympathy with and 
natural devotion to a liberal and tolerant view of life, their 
fearless work in the cause of freedom, disqualified them 
from having any part in the Hitlerian scheme of things. 
They were condemned because politically they were unas- 
similable in the Third Reich and the plunder of their prop- 
erty worth billions of marks was eagerly coveted by the 
National-Socialist hordes. This is the true cause of the 
persecution of the Jews in Germany; all pretense that it 
was due to race or religion was pure fraud. Since Hitler 
was unable to confess to the world that his purpose in 
despoiling the Jews was to seize their wealth, he invented 
the ridiculous theory of racial supremacy which he knew 
the mass of his untutored followers, who were the only 
ones who counted in his scheme of things, would naively 
accept. 

At the great Catholic Church, which has mothered civili- 
zation throughout Christendom for nearly two thousand 
years, the Master of political bigotry was unable to strike 
the mortal blow which destroyed the German Jews. But 
his hatred and jealouy of the universal Catholic Church is 
even deeper and more deadly. The Catholic Church is 
doomed in Hitler’s Reich. The National-Socialist view of 
life is in strict opposition to the fundamental beliefs of the 
Christian Church, just as violence and war are opposed to 
mercy and peace. The Concordat which Hitler made with the 
Holy See was purely a gesture of convenience. It was a part 
of his policy of choosing one victim at a time. The grand 
strategy which Hitler is employing in dealing with the 
Catholic Church is to postpone the final blow, until, in a 
supine Europe, with all opposition crushed, he would be able 
to destroy utterly the papal supremacy over the universal 
Catholic Church, confiscate all Catholic property, and estab- 
lish the pagan church of the New Order in Europe, where 
only Hitler and his creed of force would be worshipped. In 
preparation of this scheme, which, if it should ever be ac- 
complished, would shake the foundations of the religious 
world, the National Socialist masters of bigotry have deliv- 
ered three major blows at the Catholic Church. The first 
has been the relentless and cruel order by which the Catholic 
parents have been compelled to withdraw their children from 
Catholic schools. The second was the false indictment of 
the Catholic sisters as violators of the German currency 
laws; and the third was the public arraignment of innumer- 
able priests on absolutely false and perjured evidence com- 
prising their morality and integrity of character. 

The National-Socialists in their blind and insolent bigotry 
are seeking to possess themselves of the magnificent structure 
of civilization itself in order to tear down stone by stone 
its lofty temples of religion, liberty, science and culture. 
In its stead they are rearing gigantic arsenals of war, far- 
flung camps of soldiery, and prisons for those devoted to 
liberty, and to the practice of their faith. Since through the 
intolerance of Hitler, the Protestant and Catholic Churches 
are doomed to destruction in the countries which he rules, 
in which faiths his own followers have been reared, what 
possible hope of survival could there be for the practice of 
the Mohammedan or the Buddhist religions, if once the 
legions of the Germans possessed the lands of those faiths? 

In one sense alone has Hitler achieved an absolute totali- 
tarianism: He and his followers have become the world’s 
masters of total bigotry. 

All that civilized man has found beneficial to his happi- 
ness and progress has been destroyed or attacked. It is not 
the bloody march of warlike conquests, nor the enslavement 
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of men’s bodies in the service of the aggressor which has 
aroused the whole of mankind in this universal war, but 
the ghastly truth that this grim, relentless design is to over- 
whelm the human soul in a chaos of darkness and tyranny. 
Those who have been engulfed by the totalitarian hordes 
have been thrown into physical bondage and misery; but 
they have not lost the determination to remain steadfast in 
the cause of freedom, knowing in their hearts that the 
march of tyranny will be halted and the aggressors destroyed. 


The United Nations, which have taken up the challenge to 
civilization, will never turn back; but will carry this 
struggle to the ultimate day of victory. It will then be 
realized that this mighty conflict has been unleashed by those 
who have attempted to arrest the march of mankind toward 
progress, and committed treason against the human race 
itself. 

Our nation has become the hope of the world! We shall 
not fail! 


The Spirit of ’42 


SALESMANSHIP AND FREE ENTERPRISE 


By WALTER D. FULLER, Chairman of the Board, National Association of Manufacturers 
President, The Curtis Publishing Company 


Delivered before the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, May 6, 1942 


’'76 has become the spirit of ’42. It is the spirit of 

democracy, the spirit of liberty, the spirit of sacrifice. 
It is the spirit of victory. Donald Nelson has said that we 
have ahead of us days of trouble greater than any our nation 
has seen since Valley Forge. 

Such days may come. We know that we will have to 
sacrifice more than ever before. Modern war already has 
brought shortages of goods and materials, rationing of tires, 
gasoline, sugar, and other things. We have had to tighten our 
belts and we are digging deeper in our pockets than ever 
before. 

But patriotic Americans everywhere cooperate in any 
measures necessary to win this war. There is no sacrifice too 
great for victory. We can make no sacrifice today that 
would begin to equal the price all of us would have to pay 
in defeat. The cost of defeat would be permanent. The 
sacrifices for victory are only temporary. 

Americans know that. They have faith in our Army and 
Navy. They have faith in our powers of production. And 
American industry is keeping that faith. Our industry is 
on the offensive. It is outproducing the Axis in everything. 

Today the roaring machines in our war factories are play- 
ing a mighty battle hymn of planes, and tanks, and guns. The 
power of American industry has been turned against the 
Axis. Let’s look at the record. 

Remember that only two years ago we had no munitions 
industry. We had no tanks and no factories capable of pro- 
ducing tanks. Today we are turning out tanks like links 
of sausage from a grinder. We are far ahead of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s schedule of 45,000 tanks for 1942. 

Two years ago we had facilities for producing only 250 
military planes a month. Today airplanes parade off the 
production line like marching soldiers. Production is over 
3,300 a month. President Roosevelt’s goal of 60,000 planes 
this year will be fulfilled and more. 

So it is in ships and shells and shooting equipment. Ships 
come down the ways five and six months ahead of schedule. 
Since Pearl Harbor—that’s just five months—we have 
launched two cruisers, 18 destroyers, 5 submarines and 112 
merchant ships. One ammunition plant now makes more 
cartridges in a year than all United States factories together 
produced in the first World War. Another plant which 
makes guns, started operations in December with a schedule 
of 1,500 units to be reached by February. By February 
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the rate of output was 2,000 units. These are examples 
of what industry as a whole is accomplishing. It is the same 
all down the line. 

Aluminum production this year will be equal to the need 
in building 60,000 airplanes. The total output will be far 
beyond the reach of anything that can be hoped for by the 
Axis powers, even using the facilities of the occupied 
countries. 

In March, the nation’s steel mills produced a record- 
breaking total of 7,400,000 net tons of steel. This was 
150,000 tons more than the previous monthly peak set in 
October last year. 

That is the story of victory in the making. It is the story 
of what free men are accomplishing because they are de- 
termined to preserve freedom, liberty, and democracy in the 
world. Hitler’s coffin is on the American production line 
today. 

It is expensive. But it is worth whatever it costs. Before 
Pearl Harbor, a total of 64 billion, 329 million dollars had 
been appropriated or authorized for defense. As of March 5, 
72 billion, 603 million additional dollars had been made 
available—an increase of 115 per cent. And things are go- 
ing so well that the rate of spending is about to be increased 
another 14 billion dollars for the 1942 fiscal year. 

Those are huge figures, even for bankers. Most of us 
can’t imagine the enormity of this war production job from 
such figures. But we do know that they represent a con- 
version from peacetime production to war production, in 
speed and quantity, such as the world has never known be- 
fore. 

In 1941, war production accounted for 21 per cent of 
industrial output. In 1942, according to the United States 
Department of Commerce, it will absorb 53 per cent of our 
production. 

Leon Henderson said the other day that we are producing 
as much tonnage in war merchandise alone as this country 
produced in domestic merchandise in 1932. “Even with 
that,” he said, “we still have twice as much left over, after 
the production of war goods, as the country had to live on in 
1932.” 

This year we will produce three times as many weapons 
and war supplies as we turned out in the year and a half 
before Pearl Harbor. 

No wonder Donald Nelson was able to say three weeks 
ago that he could see daylight ahead in war production and 
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to add that we are already “over the hump.” The com- 
bined output of the United States, Russia, and England is 
now greater than that of all the Axis nations. 

When the production goals were set at 185,000 airplanes, 
120,000 tanks, 55,000 anti-aircraft guns and 18 million 
tons of commercial shipping by 1943, some people called these 
“fantastic.” ‘They were so “fantastic” in relationship to in- 
dustry’s ability to produce that these schedules are about to 
be increased. Yes, we are going to outdo the “impossible.” 

But no one should get the idea it has been simple 
and easy. It has taken blood, sweat, and tears. It has taken 
planning and work. It has taken ingenuity and enterprise. 
‘The sacrifices have been tremendous. You know of many 
companies that have been squeezed out of existence by the 
pressure of war. There are many others that have had to 
sacrifice their domestic markets, built at huge cost over the 
years. And they will only be regained by investment of 
large amounts of private funds. There are thousands of 
managers, in this country today, who have not had enough 
sleep for weeks, trying to keep pace with changing regula- 
tions and trying to speed production at the same time. 

Yes, industry has made gigantic sacrifices. Many of them 
will never be generally known. If it is to complete this 
yigantic job—this job of saving democracy and liberty for 
all—as quickly as possible—and that is what we must have 
so that precious lives will be spared and peace will reign 
again—industry must have the fullest possible cooperation 
from government and from labor. We need a clear track 
in delivering our bullets and bombs to the enemy. 

Sideshows like the current agitation for a closed shop only 
distract from the main event. This is war. War production 
is all that matters. We can settle purely domestic issues 
when the common enemy is destroyed. Are we going to 
try to solve jig-saw puzzles while our house is on fire? Nero 
fiddled while Rome burned. No one would care how much 
selfish labor leaders fiddle today if their discordant notes did 
not interfere with the tempo of war production. 

In such times as these it is unfortunate that there is need 
for criticism. “These times call for harmony. But criticism 
must be voiced when the occasion demands. Criticism is the 
first step to correcting the injustices existing in some parts 
of the current labor set-up, and those injustices need cor- 
recting. 

Same labor leaders seem determined to take advantage of 
the war to create a nation-wide labor monopoly. This, in 
spite of President Roosevelt’s urging that no group take 
“undue advantage” of the situation to further selfish in- 
terests. Some selfish labor leaders seem determined to clamp 
a closed shop policy on industry, regardless of what the cost 
may be to our victory effort. 

When the National Labor Relations Act was passed, 
there was not much agitation publicly for extending the area 
of the “closed shop.” But with the beginning of the Na- 
tional Defense program last year, some union leaders turned 
on the heat. It became common practice for them to include 
closed shop clauses when they proposed terms of contracts 
with employers. And they began to call strikes to achieve 
their ends. 

Many times in the interest of industrial peace in these 
war days, employers have submitted to these union demands. 
In other cases, the appointed labor boards have forced the 
employers to surrender rights which always have been con- 
sidered fundamental. 

The closed shop, being forced upon many industries by 
those who are taking “undue advantages,” means, for one 
thing, that only paid-up union members are permitted, in 
many plants, to work on war orders. It isn’t a question of 


ability to help produce the goods our soldiers and sailors 
and our Allies need. Loyalty to a union has been put ahead 
of loyalty to the nation. In such shops only union members 
in good standing have the right to defend their country on 
the production line, no matter how much the services of 
others may be needed. I ask you—is that what the American 
people want in this hour of danger? 

A “closed shop” means that ex-union members, who have 
resigned or been expelled from the union may be placed on 
a black-list and may be denied the right to work wherever 
they please or wherever they are needed and can contribute 
most. Is that what democracy has come to mean to the 
people of America? 

We are fighting aggression elsewhere in the world but 
the aggression of some labor leaders is being condoned in 
the United States. The closed shop principle today is being 
extended beyond previous requirements that an employer 
maintain union membership. On April 8, the War Labor 
Board imposed a maintenance-of-membership contract on the 
Walker-Turner Company of Plainfield, New Jersey. Ac- 
cording to the decision, members of the union must remain 
members. If they quit the union, they automatically quit 
their jobs. The company must fire them. 

On April 15, the War Labor Board re-asserted this policy 
in a similar decision that affected the workers of inter- 
national Harvester Company plants. 

As a result of these two decisions, it is clear that the War 
Labor Board, like the Defense Mediation Board ahead of it, 
considers it its proper function to order management-union 
relationships, no matter what objections management or 
unions or employees may have. 

American industry believes that a worker has the right 
to join a union if he wants to, and an equal right to quit or 
not to join if that is his desire. ‘That is the democratic way, 
isn’t it?’ 

Employers have no right to destroy the freedom of in- 
dividual choice by compelling workers to join or stay in a 
union against their will. And no one else should assume such 
right. Freedom of opportunity is no less important to the 
individual than freedom of religious worship or freedom of 
political determination. 

Management, in this crisis, seeks no “undue advantage.” 
Management does not seek to nullify any existing gains for 
labor. But it does want a sound labor policy and it wants 
this labor policy decided democratically by Congress. It does 
not want long drawn out delays while appointed, not elected, 
individuals try to build a national policy, company by com- 
pany, day by day, and month by month. 

Congress should decide once and for all whether our 
Army and Navy are going to be equipped with all-out pro- 
duction of industry and labor, or only with goods stamped 
with a union label. 

There are too many lost territories marked with the epi- 
taph “‘too little, too late.” 

American industry will do everything in its power to 
see that there never is another. 

Industry’s responsibility, first and last, is to the Ameri- 
can people. Just as the first responsibility today is to do 
everything possible—and more—to speed victory over the 
Axis, the second is to help win the economic war to follow— 
the war against depression. Unless we win that war, too, 
we may fail to save freedom and democracy. 

There are a few people who say this is no time to talk 
about post-war. I disagree. If we have learned any lesson 
at all in the last two years it should be the lesson of pre- 
paredness. Are we going to emerge from war into peace as 
woefully unprepared as we jumped from peace into war? 
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Unless we want to go back to days of depression, of idle 
plants, idle men and idle money, we had better give some 
thought to ways of finding happiness, opportunity and greater 
prosperity for all. 

Another “economy of scarcity” won’t solve the problem. 

We are going to have tremendous plant capacity when this 
war is ended. The government has invested nearly nine 
billion dollars in new plants and expansions for war produc- 
tion. That is more building than we have ever had in a 
similar period. These plants are producing war goods today 
but they can be changed over to make vacuum cleaners, 
automobiles, and a thousand other things to meet the de- 
mands of peace. 

One thing is sure. These plants are not going to stand 
idle in the days to come. Either they are going to be oper- 
ated by private industry to make the things that people of 
America and elsewhere want and need or they are going to 
be operated by government. Call that socialistic if you want, 
but it is the handwriting on the wall, unless private industry 
is ready to take over. 

What are the prospects for private industry to develop 
need for utilizing these plants? There will be the greatest 
army of buyers waiting for goods that business has ever 
known. Forget the people of Europe and elsewhere who 
already have been through more than two years of priva- 
tion, clinging desperately to a bare existence. In our own 
country alone, the shelves will be as bare as Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard. People will want automobiles again, and 
new tires, vacuum cleaners, furniture, everything imaginable. 
The wants and needs of the 130 million people in America 
will be the biggest backlog of demand imaginable. 

And it will come with a flood and a roar, when the battle 
ends. 

It will come from people who have saved because, in many 
cases, there were not goods available for purchasing. The 
Department of Commerce has estimated that roughly one 
halt of the dollars received in extra income by the American 
people during recent months has been saved. That expansion, 
according to records of the U. S. Department of Labor 
for average weekly earnings amounted to 25 per cent last 
January over January of 1941. Despite the large increase 
in savings during 1941, consumer expenditures rose by 
$10 billion between January 1941 and January 1942. 

We have the capacity to produce for peacetime needs. The 
market for the goods will be in existence. But markets have 
to be developed. Consumers are a passing parade, not a 
standing army. People buy where they are attracted. Busi- 
ness and industry must serve the consumer. Markets are as 
important as plants. One without the other is useless. Too 
many potentially worthwhile businesses have found that 
out to their sorrow. They had every advantage in bricks and 
mortar, but they neglected to properly develop their markets. 

Many businessmen are again going to be misled when this 
war ends. They will reason that because people have money 
to spend, they will get their proper proportion without ef- 
fort. They forget that they must compete, in a free enter- 
prise system, not only against every other producer of similar 
goods but against the producers of every other kind of goods. 
A dollar will go only so far. The dollars that go to 
buy automobiles can not be spent for housing or furniture 
or anything else. That is why the science and art of market- 
ing is of extreme importance. 

The post-war period is going to be an era of selling. That 
is where bankers will find new opportunities for business 
and also will have cause for concern in the review of their 
loans. It will take considerable investment to rebuild the 
markets that have been lost while producing war goods. 


The public forgets easily. In the days to come, we will have 
to sell and sell and keep on selling in order to keep the wheels 
of industry turning. It does no good to produce the finest 
article in the world if no one wants to buy that article. 

We will have to sell in order to maintain the security of 
investments. We will have to sell in order to prevent a 
post-war depression. We will have to sell in order to provide 
a high level of employment, a high level of payrolls and a 
high degree of prosperity in this country. 

It is either that, or we may find that in spite of all of our 
efforts to preserve democracy, with free enterprise, the seeds 
of socialism or so-called “modified” enterprise have been 
sown in the economic garden. After all, the way to protect 
private initiative is by more initiative. 

We have never done enough selling. We are the ex- 
ponents of selling, but we have never practiced its arts to 
the fullest. Our whole way of life is built upon the prin- 
ciples of selling and persuasion, as opposed to dictatorship 
and regimentation, yet we have neglectea to apply those 
principles to the limits of their possibilities. 

Do you realize that before the war there were an esti- 
mated six million homes in this country which did not have 
bath tubs? There were ten million rural homes without 
central heat. There were 19 million without telephones. 

According to the best standards of nutrition, 73 per cent 
of we Americans are ill-fed. Seventy-five per cent of us 
suffer from vitamin deficiencies and more than 90 per cent 
of us suffer from lack of sufficient minerals. 

Not because of a lack of ability to produce. We had idle 
plants, idle men and idle money. We could have produced 
these needs and more. Never in peacetime have we produced 
to capacity, sold to capacity, or consumed to capacity. 

Even so, we have made amazing gains in our standard of 
living and in the ways of prosperity through selling and 
persuasion. From the years 1888 to 1914, or about 25 years, 
our national income rose from 10 billion dollars to 31 bil- 
lion. In the next similar period, from 1914, to 1941, our 
national income increased another 200 per cent. Whether 
we go forward, in the days to come, to another such in- 
crease is anyone’s guess. But certainly we have tools to 
work with. 

Current estimates are that our national income now is 
above 100 billion dollars a year and will go still higher for 
1943. 

The job that we have to do now, while we are fighting 
with both hands to win this war, is to figure ways by which 
the national income can be kept at that level in the post-war 
period and then pushed higher and higher. That is the way 
of happiness, opportunity and prosperity. 

It will take courage to do the job ahead. But it took 
courage and determination to found this nation and to pre- 
serve it so that we might now have the privilege of de- 
fending it. 

In the dark winter of 1780, it was principally five men 
who kept the national spirit alive. They were Washington, 
Franklin, Morris, John Adams and Jefferson. They be- 
lieved in democracy and liberty when nearly all others had 
lost faith or turned into sunshine patriots. All the statistics 
and all the odds were on the side of defeat. Five master 
salesmen were on the other side. ‘They had met discourage- 
ment after discouragement. There was need of funds for 
the army. They were scraping the bottom of the barrel. The 
whole fate of democracy and freedom hung upon those five 
men. Were we to have a United States or not. Salesman- 
ship won out. 

Do we, in fighting this world war and the economic war to 
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come, to preserve all that those five master salesmen won 
for us in that critical period of our republic, need a more 
inspiring example? Do we, who believe in the potentialities 


of our free enterprise system, need have any doubts that, 
free enterprise, with American salesmanship, can live up to 
its opportunities ? 


A Nation’s Call to Duty 


PRESERVE THE AMERICAN HOME 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, St. John’s University Law School, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 11, 1942 


EMPESTUOUS times in a war-inflamed world add 

a deep note of seriousness to the happiness of your 

commencement day. World events have deprived you 
of the immediate choice of your life’s work. You are leav- 
ing the yesterday of scholastic life and stepping into a realis- 
tic today when your Nation is nobly struggling to maintain 
all of the concepts of civilization which you have taken for 
granted. Peaceful pursuits for which you planned must be 
postponed until we succeed in another task—the defeat of 
the destructive forces of totalitarianism. You are being called 
to duty for your country. You must, as Americans, answer 
the call to public service. This year, instead of choosing, 
you are chosen for a crusade to protect this, our beloved 
land, from the savagery of those who would destroy our 
God, our Homes, and our Country. 

From the dawn of civilization, nations have warred in 
order that humanity might have peace and justice. With 
bloody swords and bludgeoning fists, the aggressors have 
endeavored to stifle prayers of peace. Throughout the ages, 
peaceful peoples have been forced to fight or submit to 
tyranny. 

But the recurrence of war should not dash all hope, be- 
cause there is an answer. Science, however, is not the answer. 
Science as applied to war merely enables men more skil- 
fully to destroy each other. Commerce cannot supply the 
answer. Education in itself is not the answer. Highly 
educated nations at times have been the most militaristic. 
Progress and civilization are not the answer, for they do 
not make men unselfish, Human nature, intoxicated by 
vreed, vengeance, and the quest for power, manufactures the 
- incidents which cause wars. These forces of evil can be 
overcome only by a superior force of spiritual development 
that brings justice to all peoples. The answer to our hope is 
a speedy and decisive victory in this war and a long-lasting 
peace predicated upon sound Christian and Democratic prin- 
‘ iples. 

In the quest for universal justice, we can hold our heads 
high in the realization that America has never fought an 
unjust war. We have fought only to uphold Christian prin- 
_ ciples in order that America might live in freedom under 
God. But now, as never before, our Nation calls us to a 
reconsecration of our talents, our energies, and our spirits. 
Nothing less will destroy forever the Axis forces and the 
pagan evil behind their stand. We must win—justice must 
he triumphant. Then, we will have won the peace we lost 
twenty-four years ago. 

Today, we should benefit from our mistakes of the past 
twenty years. We have allowed ourselves to become soft and 
compromising, making concessions to wrong when inter- 
ference with our personal indulgences and pleasures would 
have been the price to be paid to further the principles of 
Democracy. We Americans allowed the spirit of American- 
ism to be drugged with alien ideologies planted here by the 
henchmen of foreign dictators and even lent our support to 


pacifist groups fathered by these same henchmen in their 
planned efforts to blind us to the real peril which faces us. 
We can be peace-loving and yet remain uncompromising. 
Justice has no middle ground. The very word becomes a 
hollow mockery when it is compromised with wrong. Hap- 
pily, America has her youth to depend on. With your fresh 
outlook and real zest for living you will accept the responsi- 
bilities which today are thrust upon your capable shoulders, 
sustained by the teachings and examples from which you have 
benefited here in the past few years. 

As you seek success in the competition between men, stand 
by the principle of “no compromise” where decency must 
bow to wrong. The members of graduating classes this year 
have been reared in an era which considered success in super- 
ficial terms. Some thought that power and influence were 
criteria of success; others looked upon wealth as the yard- 
stick. Few, unfortunately, have sought to measure success 
in terms of Christian service. In the turbulent days that lie 
ahead, however, success must take on a new meaning. It 
must be measured in the broad and beneficent terms of un- 
selfish service to mankind. 

All of us are inspired and thrilled by the exploits of the 
early Colonists who settled on our Eastern shores, by the 
Patriots who fought for our freedom, by the Pioneers who 
opened the Westward trails. Those courageous men and 
women unselfishly dedicated their lives to service that liberty- 
loving Americans in future generations might live and enjoy 
freedom under law. Those were the times when faith in 
God, superior physical endurance, high courage, utter fear- 
lessness, and the ability to thrive on adversity were requisites 
of success. Today, those same attributes must be duplicated 
by our Country’s defenders if we are to preserve America 
for tomorrow. 

We live in a mechanized age which tends to make man 
subservient to machinery. Simple living and honest toil have 
bowed to ease and superficial thinking. Derision of expres- 
sion of faith in God, accompanied with a veneer of agnos- 
ticism, has too often raised its head over the tried and true 
devotion to the rugged teachings of Christ, creating the 
shallow smartness of sophistication and travestying the better 
fundamentals of life. Our democratic way of life rests upon 
the fundamental principles of dignity of man and his right to 
freedoms, essential for the well-being of his nature, but all 
the freedoms we hear so much about will vanish without 
the practice of our Christian faith. 

There is no easy road or magical formula for success. It 
resolves itself to fundamentals, the chief of which is a moti- 
vating spirit of service. For all who seek liberty under law, 
it means integrity, industry, imagination, initiative, and char- 
acter. With these, goes a readiness to fight in order that 
principles and peaceful pursuits shall prevail. We must win 
this world-rocking struggle, or there will be no opportunity 
for service to mankind, for we are now engaged in a titanic 
battle for self-preservation. 


726 5am, 
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In these trying days, which increasingly demand greater 
sacrifice for the good of mankind, we may suffer setbacks, 
but we dare not fail in our Country’s crisis. Failure would 
result, not because of ignorance, lack of ability, or lack of 
energy in so far as the people of America are concerned. 
Failure would result because fundamentals have been over- 
looked while we were too busy in selfish pursuits to dis- 
tinguish the fruit from the leaves. 

We must, now, set a straight course to conquer the foe 
and protect the home front. With the pages of history open 
before us, one fundamental lesson stands out. No great 
nation or civilization ever perished solely by the sword of 
invaders. When nations have succumbed, it was due to 
internal disintegration. By protecting the home front and 
lending every effort to furnishing the materials and man 
power, our beloved Country’s safety can be assured. 

Patriotism reaches its fullest flower in love of country in 
time of national emergency. True patriotism is the outward 
manifestation of inner convictions. It is the motivating force 
that makes men challenge the tank and submarine. Patriotism 
is that force which makes men rise as one when their na- 
tion is menaced. It is the molder of great deeds. It has 
been aptly described as forgetfulness of self. It keeps the 
home fires burning and the hearts of mothers, wives and 
sisters staunch and true. Patriotism stems from necessity 
like the law of self-preservation. 

Patriotism, translated into action for the public good, is a 
noble virtue—but it is too often the “refuge of scoundrels.” 
A false sense of patriotism, like bigotry, leads man into 
treacherous pitfalls. Vigilantes who condemn without know- 
ing, who suspect and oppress without cause, become the tools 
of tyranny. Even in times such as these, when there should 
be unity of thought and concert of action by liberty-loving 
peoples to stop the common foe, we find envy, jealousy, 
hatred, malice and even revenge seeking justification in the 
false name of patriotism, leading neighbor to distrust neigh- 
bor without cause. True patriotism unites a country’s peo- 
ples in times of national peril. 

Hitler’s much vaunted boast that he could deal with 
America when he chose, and the outburst of fatuous ego of 
the Japanese war lord that he would dictate peace terms 
in the White House, show how misguided these enemies of 
humanity have been. True, they hit first. But we are only 
beginning. The time will come when the Nazis and Japs will 
have to eat their words. 

America is on the march. No dictator can long withstand 
our terrific assault once we get into action. But in fighting 
Hitlerism and all it stands for, we still have the racketeers 
and the lawless to battle at home. This is not a new fight; 
crime we have always had. 

There was a time when lawlessness swept through the 
land like a pestilence. Otherwise good citizens were so 
busy with their golf or bridge scores that what was happen- 
ing all about them mattered little. Underworld alliances 
became so powerful that they spread and grew like weeds 
in some communities, grasping control of the upperworld. 
Every citizen paid a huge tribute to racketeers and gang- 
sters who scoffed at decency in any form. 

Gangsters contributed with a flourish to the campaigns 
of corrupt political machines. In return, they demanded con- 
cessions to operate their ruthless rackets. Then, something 
happened. One by one, public-spirited citizens arose in 
righteous indignation. They fearlessly testified in criminal 
cases, they welcomed jury duty, and corrupt political ma- 
chines in city after city were crushed. With this rise in civic 
spirit and shouldering of the responsibility of citizenship, 
came more effective law enforcement, and a stiffening of the 
moral fiber of our people. 


Less than ten years ago, in battling the kidnaping menace, 
one of the FBI’s biggest jobs was to secure the cooperation 
of the citizens involved. Time after time, we had our first 
reports of kidnaping and other crimes from the underworld 
itself. Then when we sought the citizens’ cooperation, we 
were frequently hindered in our efforts to get the facts. This 
refusal to accept civic responsibility definitely aided the 
underworld. Had it not been for an extreme sense of gulli- 
bility and an attitude of apathy on the part of too many 
citizens, foreign agents by the hundreds would not have 
flocked to America to sow their poisonous hates, too often 
with the aid of American citizens. 

We of the FBI were seriously handicapped time and again 
by the obstructionists efforts of those who had been beguiled 
by sinister apostles of hate in creating confusion and block- 
ing preparedness. In many of the espionage cases we have 
handled, the initial information came from persons far re- 
moved from spheres of spy activities. Even after the arrests 
of enemies of our Country, persons of good repute were so 
beguiled that they actually sought to bring pressure to bear 
in a useless attempt to influence the FBI in the discharge of 
its duty. 

The Nation’s call to duty to fight on the battlefronts also 
brings us the task of seeing that justice is afforded every 
person—foreign and native-born. There are thousands upon 
thousands of God-fearing people who have sought our shores 
as a refuge from tyranny and oppression. It is our duty to 
protect those who have kept themselves above reproach. 
Here again, however, we must be realistic. The first duty 
of the day is to protect our own homeland. The rights of 
all Americans transcend any privileges of a few who would 
destroy our way of life. 

Our Nation was founded by liberty-loving peoples from 
all parts of the world. Once they entered the portals of our 
freedom under law, they left behind Old World loyalties. 
However, some alien groups have endeavored to transplant 
foreign oppressions and noxious “isms” to our native soil. 
Such was the mission of the German-American Bund and 
Japanese organizations by the score. To them, America must 
say, “You must live as Americans.” ‘This applies to the 
espousers of all Godless and treacherous “isms.” These bri- 
gands of American freedom too long roamed at will, sowing 
their obnoxious seeds of hate and discontent. 

The fifth column of confusion, intimidation, and destruc- 
tion which undermined many occupied countries was no 
real surprise to some people. It was a surprise to a popu- 
lace that had been lulled into a false sense of security by 
propaganda purveyors. Only lands that put vigilance and 
security first have been saved from this insidious and deadly 
military weapon. 

Democracy finds its level in the character of its citizens. 
The home is the first line of defense of our Democracy. 
Therefore, you graduates should resolve here and now to 
dedicate yourselves to the task of preserving the traditional 
foundations of the American home. 

The home, in many ways, is imperiled. When the home 
is destroyed, everything in our civilization crashes to its 
doom. Satisfaction of selfish desires destroys the things of 
value. In far too many homes reverence of God does not 
exist. Religion and the Guidance of God are not suffi- 
ciently considered. The home is threatened by a social 
world filled with frivolities and surrounded by a confusion 
of silly theories that disregard the lessons which courage- 
ously guided such stalwart leaders as Washington, Lincoln, 
Lee, and a host of patriots, both men and women, who gave 
America its fiber and steadfast foundation. 

When the home totters, a nation weakens. Every day it 
is my task to review the histories of scores who obey only 
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the laws of their own choosing. Always the one thing that 
stands out is a lack of moral responsibility and any feeling 
of religious conviction. This is not difficult to understand if 
we merely read some of the literature of writers who decry 
religion and argue that distance from God makes for happi- 
ness. While we fight for religious freedom, we must also 
fight the license sought by the atheist and those who ridicule, 
scoff and belittle others who would seek spiritual strength. 

The crime problem is a problem of the home. It is a 
Jack of religious training in the home and the school that 
usually breeds criminals. If this country ever hopes to root 
out crime, it must begin at the cradle. It must instill in the 
youth through religious instruction a moral sense. With 
almost twenty per cent of all persons arrested under 21 
years of age, the challenge becomes real. Present trends 
showing an increase in lawlessness are not heartening. War- 
time abandon, broken homes, fewer recreational facilities, 
yreater opportunities for inexperienced youth to earn large 
salaries are the factors creating the problem. Good homes 
are the answer. We can protect those homes by surround- 
ing them with decent careers of public service. There is 
nothing new in these principles, but there is a desperate need 
today for the practice of them, earnestly and staunchly, by 
parents, teachers, public officials and all Americans worthy 
of the name. 

While many of you who graduate from this fine university 
here today will take your place in the ranks of the armed 
services, there exist many opportunities for others of you in 
the field of public service. It is a formidable task to pre- 
serve the normal, desirable and traditional American way 
_of life in every possible and conceivable manner, during the 
period of national emergency. Only those who believe im- 
plicitly in the American way can safely be entrusted with 
that task. One of the greatest threats to democracy in our 


country can be the lack of interest among American citizens 
in their government leaders who have the power to decide 
and exercise American policies. True defense of a democracy 
is made with mind, and soul, and body. Dedicate yourselves. 
to a definite contribution in your Country’s service. 

In a career of public service, there will be times when 
you will be discouraged. Others will gain the benefits, you 
will have the heartaches. Each decision may mean new 
enemies. The penalties of public service are ingratitude, 
denunciation, petty jealousies, unjust accusations, and vicious 
smears. There is compensation, however, in the knowledge 
of a job well done for a Country worth serving and worth 
saving. 

Freedom under law finds its highest expression in America. 
It is the translation of high ideals into practical life. No- 
where in the world do people enjoy so many blessings— 
spiritual and material; yet, if we would preserve these we 
must do our duty. There is no higher calling than the dedi- 
cation of all of your talents; all of your energy; and all 
of your training to the perpetuation of these precious ideals. 
As you leave this institution today, your goal is set, your 
path clearly defined. The challenge is made—the burden 
is upon you to prove your fitness for the blessings that are 
yours as Americans. Your Nation today calls you to duty— 
to the high calling of patriotic service, to the reviving of 
traditional homes, and to the discharge of your moral 
and civic responsibilities. To answer this call means sacri- 
fices which will bring great rewards. Physical and mental 
development alone are not sufficient, for without spiritual 
strength your lives will be thwarted and futile. Our Nation 
was ordained from on High and from on High comes our 
inspiration, our strength, and the call to service that has 
echoed down the ages, “ . stand fast in the faith, quit 
you like men, be strong.” 


A New Bill of Rights 


ALL RIGHTS CARRY OBLIGATIONS 
By CHARLES W. ELIOT, Director, National Resources Planning Board 


Radio Statement 


HEN Hitler surrenders or when he blows his head 
off, we Americans must know what we are going 

\ \ to do next. In time of war, we must prepare for 
You have all heard the old phrase, “ 
they wanted”. 
the war? 

1 think all peoples everywhere want two things above 
all else—liberty and security. The President’s statement of 
the “Four Freedoms” combines liberty of speech and religion 
with freedom from want and freedom from fear. The same 
combination of ideas, liberty and security is contained i 
the broad sheet issued by the National Resources Planning 
Board, entitled “Our Freedoms and Rights”. The Board, 
which the President has made responsible for bringing to- 
gether plans for the Post-War period in the United States 
has put out a “New Bill of Rights”. These are your rights: 


The right to work, usefully and creatively through the 
productive years; 


peace. 


They knew what 
Do we Americans know what we want after 


‘The right to fair pay, adequate to command the neces- 
sities and amenities of life in exchange for work, 
ideas, thrift, and other socially valuable service ; 


“World Peaceways and CBS”, Indianapolis, Ind., May 27, 1942 


3. The right to adequate food, 
medical care; 

4. The right to security, with freedom from fear of old 
age, want, dependency, sickness, unemployment, and 
accident ; 


clothing, shelter, and 


5. The right to live in a system of free enterprise, free 
from compulsory labor, irresponsible private power, 
arbitrary public authority, and unregulated monopo- 
lies ; 

6. The right to come and go, to speak or to be silent, 

free from the spyings of secret political police; 

The right to equality before the law, with equal ac- 

cess to justice in fact; 

8. The right to education, for work, for citizenship, and 
for personal growth and happiness; and 

9. The right to rest, recreation, and adventure; the op- 
portunity to enjoy life and take part in an advancing 
civilization. 


“I 


There are some who say that this is not the time to boast 
of our rights but rather to stress our obligations. Of course, 
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all rights carry with them obligations just as all freedom 
carries with it responsibility. Personally, I do not want 
to see our “rights” watered down to just opportunities ; 
rather I want a program to make our rights actual, effective, 
and immediate. 

We must demonstrate not only our belief in these noble 
objectives ; but also we must make them a part of the life of 
every American. The other day I read in the newspaper a 
story from Germany which some of you may have seen, 
about organization and labor under the “new order’, which 
ended with a statement that under the Nazi code “nobody 
has any rights—only duties”. 1 venture to think that if 
we can make the realization of our rights seem practical and 
probable in the United States, we can then use this state- 
ment of “Our Freedoms and Rights” to arouse hope and 
faith among the freedom-loving peoples in the conquered 
countries and even in the Axis countries. Ideas and hope 
can be just as effective as bullets in winning battles. 

In talking with a friend last week, we were discussing 
how we could present the statement of “Our Freedoms and 
Rights” more effectively to the public, and we ran into a 
curious problem. If you know foreign languages, just try 
yourself to translate “freedom from want” into that foreign 
language and see if you can find a phrase which goes along 
with freedom of speech and freedom of religion. You see, 
the President has combined in the Four Freedoms both 
liberty and security and thus poses one of the biggest prob- 
lems that we all face in plans for the post-war world. We 
cannot be perfectly safe and at the same time free. We 
cannot be both out on the high seas of great adventure and at 
the same time safe in a protected harbor. 

In making our plans for the post-war world, we must find 
ways to tie these two objectives together to provide the 
greatest possible opportunity for freedom of the individual, 
freedom of private enterprise, and at the same time personal 


security from fear and from want. We want to leave the 
largest possible scope and provide the greatest possible assist- 
ance for the kind of risk and adventure which has developed 
our country, built our great railroads, developed our re- 
sources, and made our industries the “Arsenal of De- 
mocracy.” But if we are to guarantee the right of everyone 
to work at fair wages, there will always be in the background 
the responsibility of government to provide work through 
public action if private action won’t take the risks itself. 

For the last three days here in Indianapolis, the National 
Planning Conference has been discussing ways and means to 
make “Our Freedoms and Rights” real and effective, seeking 
to find some of the lines of action which will combine lib- 
erty and security. We have been discussing the future of 
communities which have been rapidly expanded due to war 
industry or neighboring cantonments. We have been search- 
ing for some of the answers to the conversion of war plants 
to new peacetime production. The Conference has been 
working on the best use of our man-power, particularly the 
problem of demobilization. There has been much discussion 
of city re-planning “after victory” and the possibilities of 
large-scale rebuilding of our urban communities. Much 
concern has been expressed over the action of the Senate 
in reducing the appropriation for the National Resources 
Planning Board. In brief, we have been trying to follow 
the proposal of the President, who sent a message to this 
Conference which says: 

“We need to know our own resources, to understand 
how to use them, and to plan their full use for the bene- 
fit of all the people. Planning is needed by individuals, 
communities, States, regions, and by the Nation and the 
United Nations to win this war and to win the peace 
that follows. All of the free peoples must plan, work, and 
fight together for the maintenance and development of 
“Our Freedoms and Rights’. 


Confidence Must Replace Fear 


IMPORTANCE OF EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


By THURMAN W. ARNOLD, Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
Before the Illinois State Bar Association, Chicago, Ill., June 3, 1942 


HIS is a war which will determine whether the 

democratic institutions of America will survive. We 

are met here today to dedicate this Bar Association 
to the paramount task of winning that war—to discuss ways 
and means of making the organized effort of lawyers most 
effective to that end. In the tremendous effort to mobilize 
America every civilian organization must play its part. 
Lawyers are rightly proud of the power and influence of bar 
associations, both local and national. They believe that their 
organized power and influence can be harnessed to serve 
the nation in war. They want to formulate a program and 
define the tasks which bar associations can most effectively 
do. Then they want to take off their coats and get to work. 
And the leaders of the Illinois Bar Association have informed 
me that they want their association to lead in this campaign, 
instead of following. 

We are not here to organize a cheering section. Lawyers 
today do not need exhortation or oratory. We already know 
the deadly seriousness of our task. We are here today, not 
to whip up our enthusiasm, but to determine the practical 
part that this bar association can play in mobilizing our 


nation. To lay out such a program we must first analyze 
the problem as a lawyer analyzes a case that he is going to 
try. If we are to correct the mistakes of the past we must 
begin with a statement of fact which describes what those 
mistakes were. 

I think that we can all agree today that our greatest mis- 
take was the illusion that we were safe from attack. We 
were too long in waking up to the reality of our danger. In 
a world filled with powerful gangsters we thought we could 
live at peace if we let these gangsters severely alone and 
isolated ourselves behind our own local fortifications. When 
President Roosevelt remarked only a couple of years ago 
that the frontiers of America were in France, he was met 
with a storm of protest. We did not realize that the only 
way to live at peace with gangsters is to search them out 
and to destroy them. We watched the growth of powerful 
military organizations in Japan and Germany with com- 
placency. We allowed our foreign economic policy to be 
dictated by private international cartels that armed our 
enemies and restricted our own production capacity. We 
restricted our production of vital military materials in order 
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to maintain a policy of stabilized prices and low turnover. 
We were afraid to expand production because we thought 
too much production was an economic evil. We were the 
richest nation in the world. And so it was natural to think 
that the nation which had the most money could arm faster 
than nations that, according to our standards, were bank- 
rupt. We were opulent and arrogant at the same time. We 
were endowed with what Homer Lea writing 33 years ago 
called “The Valor of Ignorance.” 

That book written so long ago reads today as if it had 
published in 1939. It predicts our complacent ignor- 
ance of the growing strength of our enemies, our under- 
estimation of their powers of attack, our failure to prepare. 
| will read you a few passages and ask you why these warn- 
ings were ignored, because we must answer that question 
honestly if the same thing is not to happen all over again: 
(Quote from “The Valor of Ignorance.” ) 

“Whenever a nation becomes excessively opulent and 
arrogant, at the same time being without military power 
to defend its opulence or support its arrogance, it is in a 
dangerous position. Whenever the wealth and luxury of a 
nation stands in inverse ratio to its military strength, the 
hour of its desolation, if not at hand, approaches. When 
the opulence and unmartial qualities of one nation stand 
in inverse ratio to the poverty and military prowess of 
another, while their expansion is convergent, then results 
those inevitable wars wherein the commercial nation col- 
lapses and departs from the activities of mankind forever. 

The only poverty from which a nation suffers in war 
is poverty resulting from the excesses of opulence. In a 
nation ruled by opulence, men and the souls of men are 

‘not only the valets of wealth, but the nation itself is 
obsequious to it. The government pursues its course 
through a labyrinthine way; the interests of countless in- 
dividuals are paramount to those of state, and national 
ambition ceases to exist. The commonwealth in protect- 
ing individual interests resorts to expedients that are as 
temporary as the lives of those who make:them. Yet to 
these transitory acts the integrity of national greatness 
is sacrificed. When war falls upon such a nation it be- 
comes disunited. In the same myriad-minded manner that 
it carried on the mercantile projects of peace it attempts 
the conduct of a war; then disintegration, disaster and 
destruction ensue. 

On the other hand, in a military power where indi- 
viduals are considered only as instruments of its great- 

the dreadful intentness of its aims knows no dis- 

couragement, the straight-forwardness of its progress no 
hesitation, the terribleness of its energy no fatigue. Neither 
property nor mankind disturb its calculations. It is sys- 
tematic, simple in design, relentless in prosecution. Theo- 
ries of finance carry with them no awe; revenues and 
commerce it takes as it finds them; 
mists strike no 


been 


ot 


ness, 


millionaires and econo- 
heart, for the excise and 
nm material resources, but 
1 ambitions of men. These 
and so long as nations conceal 
these facts from themselves, so long must they suffer and 
he vanquished and die.” 


terror to its 
stamp duties it levies are not 


; 
on the souls and passions ani 


ources are exhaustless, 


And so it was that we were confused in purpose even after 
the outbreak of the war in Europe. We did not realize 
he strength of Germany until after the fall of France. We 
itemptuous toward Japan until after Pearl Harbor. 
tin from Homer Lea writing 33 years ago: 


t 
were Col 
] et ime 
“A war with Japan demonstrates the truth of the state- 
ment that no one can foretell from age to age, or even 
trom decade to decade, in what quarter of the world will 


quote ag 


rise up a great military nation. This Minerva birth of 
militant power has always been to mankind an enigma, a 
dread, but never as yet a lesson. By these things he 
never profits. He forgets when he should remember, and 
scorns where he should inquire. So from time to time do 
warring, conquering tribes burst upon the incredulous 
world; sometimes from rocky places; sometimes out of 
wreckage ; down from alcoves of God, or up from abysses, 
they thunder and destroy.” 


At the end of the world war we had not learned the lesson 
that Homer Lea was trying to teach. We relied on ideals 
and good will and international trade to give us security. 
We watched great military powers grow up in Germany and 
Japan with exactly the attitude that Homer Lea describes. 

Today we realize our present national peril. But that 
quotation I have just read still has meaning for us in the 
year that is to come. Our military strength is increasing 
so fast that sooner or later we are going to be temporarily 
safe from actual attack. We will then be safe from actually 
losing the war. We will be at least holding the enemy at 
arm’s length on every front. The question will then arise 
whether we should isolate ourselves behind these new forti- 
fications and make a peace while the power of our enemies is 
still intact. 

Once we are safe from losing the war, the task of winning 
it will appear an unnecessary sacrifice to many well-meaning 
individuals. They will suggest new treaties which outlaw 
war as an instrument of national policy, or boards of inter- 
national arbitration to protect against aggressive military 
power. We must arm ourselves today against the influences 
for a negotiated peace which leaves our enemies still strong 
enough to prepare for another war. 

What will happen if we negotiate a peace which leaves 
us without control of our enemies? Look back to the last 
war. After the defeat of Germany, Duisberg, head of the 
German Dye Trust, said that the military war was over, 
but the economic war had just begun. Then we thought 
he was talking nonsense. Today we know what he meant. 
Last week the Department of Justice discovered a list of the 
international cartels formed with particular relation to Amer- 
ican business by the German Dye Trust. There were one 
hundred and sixty-two such agreements. They permeated 
the structure of American industry. They gave private 
groups the power to control our foreign economic policy, 
to divide world markets, to make international commercial 
deals with our enemies unknown to our Department of 
State. 

To these international cartels we owe the peace of 
Munich. To these same cartels we owe the failure to ex- 
pand American industry prior to Pearl Harbor. To the 
interests of these cartels in stabilizing prices and restricting 
production we owe our present scarcity in all basic materials. 

To a large extent our present industrial unpreparedness 
of this war is due to the fact that Germany through inter- 
national cartels built up its own production and assisted the 
democracies in restricting their production in electrical equip- 
ment, in drugs, in chemicals, in basic war materials such as 
magnesium and aluminum. International cartels with the 
active assistance of American interests have operated to de- 
prive us of markets in our own hemisphere by giving them 
away to Germany. 

These restrictions of production are now being rapidly 
terminated as the war effort gets under way. America is 
awake to that particular aspect of the problem. But there is 
another danger from the existance of these cartels which we 
have yet to face. It is a danger which will be felt in their 
influence over the peace that is to come. That danger arises 
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from the fact that these cartels have not been terminated, 
they have only been suspended during the war. 

The small group of American businessmen who are par- 
ties to these international rings are not unpatriotic. But 
they still think of the war as a temporary recess from busi- 
ness as usual with a strong Germany. They expect to begin 
the game all over again after the war. It is significant that 
all these cartel leaders still talk and think as if the war 
would end in a stalemate, and that, therefore, they must be 
in a position to continue their arrangements with a strong 
Germany after the war. This is not shown by their public 
speeches, but by the actual documents and memoranda of 
business policy which we find in their files. If you read the 
documentary evidence in the hearings on the rubber cartel 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey and the German Dye Trust 
we will get a typical pattern of the thinking of international 
cartel leaders continuing after Pearl Harbor. 

The secret influence of the international cartel is going to 
be thrown in favor of peace without victory when the first 
opportunity arises—just as it was thrown in that direction at 
Munich. Their international financial power, their control 
of world markets all depend upon taking up with Germany 
where they left off. They are going to be joined by many 
sincere people who dread the task of completing the job of 
victory when we are no longer afraid of actual attack. We 
must fortify ourselves today against these influences which 
may creep upon us unawares within the next two years. 

And here is the first task before this bar association—or- 
ganized opposition to the idea of peace without victory. 
Through your committees, through your resolutions, through 
your formulated programs you should speak with a united 
voice that national security for the future cannot depend 
upon ideals, it must be based upon power to prevent militant 
nations from arising and again threatening our institutions 
with attack. The Minerva-like birth of militant power must 
cease to be, to quote again from Homer Lea, “An enigma, 
a dread, but never yet a lesson.”” The oceans are too narrow 
today to give a security that is not based upon actual power. 
The Bar Association with a united voice must oppose any 
drive for peace that may come out of the discouragements 
that are possible and even probable in the next two years, 
unless that peace is one that gives us power instantly to 
suppress international gangsterism whenever it rears its head. 
This organization of lawyers must impress upon the thought 
of their community that our duty is to build up our morale 
to win this war abroad and never permit it to end in the 
same division of power and international anarchy which 
makes one victory in the World War and in an initial de- 
feat only twenty-five years later. 

No drive for peace is possible now while we are still 
flushed with indignation over Pearl Harbor—while we are 
still in actual danger of attack. But a glance at the news- 
papers will show you that a situation is soon developing 
under which peace without victory may easily be mobilized 
among some people by a few dominant groups. The military 
commentator, Hanson Baldwin, whose percentage for cor- 
rect guesses is very high, said on May 20th, (I quote) “Since 
December 7th the strategic situation has steadily deteriorated 
from the point of view of the united nations.” Let us not 
blink this fact or be misled by headlines showing heroic re- 
sistance in China and Russia. The united nations are still 
losing the military battle. America is gradually winning the 
production battle. The time is coming when our production 
will be high, our defenses temporarily impregnable. At 
that very time the strategic situation abroad may indicate 
that we must build up an offensive all over again from the 
beginning through the slow and painful process of years. 


Then will come the drive for peace to take advantage of 
our temporary security. Then will come America’s op- 
portunity for a second Munich. 

Then will come a chance to repeat the peace of the last 
war. And some new Duisberg will say, with even better 
prospects than he had before, “The military war is over, 
now we will begin the economic war.” If Germany could 
do it in 1914 after a crushing defeat, they can do it twice 
as fast in 1943 after a stalemate, and with the help of 
Japan. To organizations like this Bar Association is left the 
task of arming us against the repetition of the economic and 
military possibility of a peace without power to sustain it. 

This, as I see it, is the first task of the American Bar with 
respect to the military war abroad. The other task relates to 
the war of production at home. The American Bar are 
not production experts. But there is today a psychological 
handicap to the work of production men which the Bar, 
better than any other organization, is in a position to combat 
if it speaks with a united voice. What has been the trouble 
with our industrial morale at home up to Pearl Harbor? I 
assert that it has not been a lack of willingness to make 
present sacrifices, but a lack of positive faith in our own 
institutions for the long-run future. We have been afraid 
to expand production because through long continued re- 
strictions on full production imposed both by business cartels 
and legislative enactment we have adopted a policy of scarcity 
economics—a policy of high cost and low turnover; of 
stabilized prices. We have been afraid to accept the bene- 
fits of our own efficiency because we thought a capitalistic 
system could not distribute the full amount of goods our 
plants could produce. We had only a wavering faith in 
our own economic tradition. 

The war put us under the necessity of changing those 
restrictive habits—it has forced us to produce. But we 
undertook that task as a sacrifice, not as an opportunity, 
spending half of our time talking about a depression that 
would follow the war. 

It was during the long years of the depression our faith 
in the capitalistic system we are fighting to preserve be- 
came weak, and our industrial morale low. 

There is too much economic pessimism left in our land 
today. We are talking too much about social revolutions, 
or managerial revolutions, depending on which side of the 
fence we happen to be. Sincere people question how we 
can produce and distribute goods after the war without 
the direct intervention of a strong central government. 
Everywhere you hear talk of the depression that is supposed 
to be coming because of the vast increase of productive ca- 
pacity which the war is bringing about. 

The trouble with that sort of talk is two-fold. In the 
first place it destroys that fundamental confidence in our 
way of life—in our basic institutions. If a general or- 
ganizing an army felt that every increase of its equipment 
was an economic evil he would approach that task of or- 
ganization with a confused mind. In the second place the 
fear of a depression caused by our vast increase of pro- 
ductive capacity is dividing group against group today, be- 
cause each group feels that it must seize enough economic 
power to protect itself against the depression that is to come. 

The business or labor organization which spends half of 
its time devising ways to control and restrict future pro- 
duction that it looks at as an economic burden cannot bring 
to the task of present production the enthusiasm which our 
war effort requires. What we need is a new vision which 
removes this psychological handicap to the morale necessary 
for full production. We must get rid of the fear which now 
obsesses labor and industry and agriculture that every in- 
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crease of productive capacity deprives them of future eco- 
nomic security. We must prove to American industry and 
labor that future prosperity and economic security—not 
economic collapse, will flow from the vast increase of pro- 
duction capacity released by the war. 

We have had to take a leaf out of Germany’s book in 
military tactics. It might be well also to look at Germany’s 
industrial tactics; what gave her people their industrial 
morale since 1934? George Axelson returned from Germany 
in the late autumn of 1941. He wrote in the New York 
Times for December 16, 1941, that in spite of the Russian 
victory there was no sign of internal collapse on the in- 
dustrial front inside Germany: 

“The Germans are being constantly encouraged by 
their press to consider the war as a piece of good busi- 
While the campaign against Russia was going in 
the right direction for the Germans, the people at home 
were constantly fed with statistics very similar to the 
profit-and-loss sheets of a prosperous corporation. Every 
bushel of grain and every ton of iron ore in captured terri- 
tory was carefully listed as a permanent asset of the 
Reich for the next 1000 years. And today, the oil wells 
and the mines of the Japanese bag of loot are included.” 


Ness. 


Contrast our own attitude. In a report published after 
Pearl Harbor, the National Resources Planning Board ex- 
pressed the current fear which is undermining our industrial 
morale, as follows: 

“Many people dread to think of what is coming. Busi- 
nessmen, wage earners, white-collared employees, pro- 
fessional people, farmers—all alike expect and fear a post- 
war collapse, demobilization of armies, shut-down in de- 
fense industries, unemployment, deflation, bankruptcy, 
hard times. Some are hoping for a post-war boom. We 
got that after the first World War. Not improbably we 
may get it again if we do experience a strong 
post-war boom, there is, however, the gravest danger that 
it will lull us to sleep. Sooner or later such a boom will 
end in depression unless we are prepared.” 

The report goes on to point out the necessity of planning 
tor the future. It outlines a number of sensible and con- 
However, so long as the fear expressed in 
this report exists, no great organization is going to be will- 
ing to trust in the future power of the National Resources 
Planning Board to carry out its suggestions in the post- 
war depression which it predicts. We have seen similar sug- 
gestions defeated too often. The industrial leader, the labor 
leader, and the farm leader, each guarding the selfish inter- 
ests of his own group, remembers the depression of 1930. 
He has little reason to believe that a different political situ- 
ation will exist in the next depression. He knows that in 
the political confusion of a depression only the group with 
industrial or political power gets anywhere with Congress. 

‘Therefore, each powerful organization in our economy is 
busy laying down its own selfish strategy to protect itself 
against the post-war depression that is supposed to come from 
full production. ‘There isn’t the slightest evidence that 
tightly controlled labor organizations or industrial organi- 
zations or farm organizations are willing to turn. their 
economic future over the National Resources Planning 
Board. Even Pearl Harbor has not diverted any of our 
organizations from their efforts to build a Maginot Line 
against the future enemy of full production by uncontrolled 
free enterprise. Labor, agriculture, and industry each wants 
to be in a position of sufficient dominance so it can keep its 
own prices from falling after the war. That is the reason 
for the desperate efiort by labor unions, strategically located 
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in basic industries, to establish closed shops. They think 
they will need the power over management which the closed 
shop gives them in the post-war depression. It is the reason 
why other labor unions strategically located in transportation 
or housing force inefficient methods and useless labor on 
employers. They think they will need that power at some 
future time when jobs are scarce. That is the reason why 
our great corporations have been haggling with the govern- 
ment in order to get contracts which protect them against 
the inroads they fear from new productive enterprise. 

A nation that fears production, that regards it as a step 
toward a new depression which should be tolerated only 
during an emergency enters the race for production dragging 
a ball and chain. The fear of full production sets group 
against group. It results in a struggle for control after 
the war. It prevents us from becoming a nation with a 
united will to produce. It is in essence an attack on capital- 
ism as a way of economic life. 

To get the will to produce, undivided by a struggle to pro- 
tect the future position of each conflicting group, we need 
a ringing affirmation in the fundamental soundness of our 
own institutions to produce prosperity for all. Never was 
there greater need for economic optimism. At the same 
time never was there greater reason to believe that the 
war will end our years of depression. Indeed, I believe that 
we are on the verge of a new industrial age—the age of 
light metals and plastics and chemicals. The economic 
progress of man is dependent upon the discovery and use 
of new metals. The scarcity of the bronze age was succeeded 
by the plenty of the iron age. Then a new economy of 
plenty was created by the steel age. Today the unlimited 
possibilities of the light metals and chemicals age lie be- 
fore us. 

The so-called common metals on which our economy is 
now based are really not common, but scarce. Copper, lead, 
zine and nickel combined are only one-twentieth as abun- 
dant as magnesium. Magnesium alloys are stronger and 
easier to work than aluminum. They can take the place 
of steel. Aluminum is twice as abundant as iron. Plastics 
can take the place of glass and steel and other metals. They 
are based on chemicals whose supply is unlimited. 

This means more abundant housing, cheaper transporta- 
tion. Airplanes, trains and automobiles will be lighter and 
stronger. They will be operated by more efficient fuels. 
Each of these new materials will compete with others. Soon 
we will increase magnesium production from 6,000 tons to 
360,000 tons. This means that the steel companies must 
produce better steel instead of idling under the umbrella of 
non-competitive practices as they did in the past. 

With the unrestricted production of these new light 
metals the whole price structure will be lower. The con- 
sumer’s dollar will be worth more. The farmer can exchange 
his products for houses built like Fords, for lighter and 
better farm machinery. Millions of jobs will be created by 
the unleashing of this new productive capacity which can 
be exchange for full production on the farm. 

An so winning the war is going to make the capitalistic 
system work, because it will revive it with the new blood 
of full production. There is only one danger—that the new 
light metals will again fall into the hands of cartels with 
power to restrict their supply and make them high cost 
specialties. 

With this vision we need only one long-range economic 
policy during the present crisis—to keep our new wealth 
from falling into the control of private groups whose in- 
terests will lie in preventing its use. Once we catch that 
vision our problems of cooperation with labor, industry, and 
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agriculture will be solved. All of these groups are patriotic. 
They need only to be assured that economic collapse will 
not follow their present efforts to produce. Then they can 
stop trying to protect their future positions and give their 
whole heart to the work at hand. 

There are a lot of people who blame the capitalistic sys- 
tem for the shortages in basic materials which now confront 
us, and for the failure to use our full productive capacity 
during the two years before Pearl Harbor. To blame these 
shortages on the capitalistic system is defeatism of the 
worst kind. 

I believe in the capitalistic system—not only as a guar- 
antee of individual freedom, but as the most efficient way of 
production. It is the system we are fighting for against the 
totalitarian ideals of our enemies. 

Big business is not an economic danger so long as it de- 
votes itself to efficiency in production and distribution—so 
long as its management is not directing its policy to main- 
tain high prices and low turnover. 

When we rid big business of that kind of management 
that compels that kind of policy, we will not only win the 
war, but we will establish an economy of abundance after 
the war with the minimum of government regulation or 
control. . 

There can be no greater nonsense than the idea that a 
mechanized age can get along without big business—its 
research, its technicians, its production managers. Not only 
our production during the war, but our way of life after 
the war depends on big business. 

When big business is freed by the inevitable pressures 
of the war, small business will have opportunities never 
dreamed of during the period of our depression. Think of 
the hundreds of thousands of small businessmen who owed 


their living to the rapid development and the full production 
of the automobile industry. And then envisage a future of 
small businesses when, through the development of new 
techniques and the use of new competing metals, the housing 
industry will be free to produce houses like Fords. Trans- 
portation will be cheaper, the consumers dollar will be worth 
more—the farmer will get more goods for his money. 

And so I know of no more important task in winning 
the war on the industrial front than for the organized Amer- 
ican Bar to use its united voice, to kill the economic pes- 
simism about the soundness of competitive capitalism that 
is dividing us into separate groups today, each fighting for 
control. Ideas of social and managerial revolutions today 
are creating pressure groups who are demanding power over 
management, power over prices, power over production in 
order to give them a defensive position in the chaos they 
fear is coming as the result of over-production. The way to 
fight that sort of disunity is to convince our people that 
the institutions of competitive capitalism for which we are 
fighting are fundamentally sound, that they need not fear 
for the future, that they are fighting a war which will not 
only liberate America from attack but will liberate our 
people from future want and insecurity, by compelling us 
to abandon the restrictions on production that has created 
want in the midst of plenty during the days of our de- 
pression. 

That is peculiarly the function and the obligation of the 
American Bar. They are the guardians of our institutions 
of American industrial freedom. And when they have raised 
our faith in the efficiency of those institutions, we can fight 
the battle of production at home with an undivided mind 
and purpose, and the enthusiasm of one who knows he is 
creating a better economic future for his children. 


Pact Between England and Russia 


MUTUAL AID IN WAR AND PEACE 


By ANTHONY EDEN, Foreign Secretary 
Statement delivered in the House of Commons, June 11, 1942 


AM glad to be able to inform the House that His 

Majesty’s Government have concluded a treaty with the 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which confirms our 
alliance with that country during the war against Germany 
and her associates in Europe. 

The treaty provides that after the war our two countries 
will render each other mutual assistance against any further 
attack by Germany or her associates. 

It further provides that we will collaborate with one 
another and with the other United Nations and in the peace 
settlement and during the ensuing period of reconstruction 
on the basis of the principles set out in the Atlantic Charter. 

The House will remember that Germany invaded Russia 
on June 22 last year and on the same evening the Prime 
Minister affirmed that the Russian danger was our danger 
and that we should give whatever help we could to Russia 
and make common cause with the Russian people. Practical 
effect was given to the Prime Minister’s declarations by 
the signing on July 12 of the agreement for joint action in 
the war against Germany. 


How NEGOTIATIONS BEGAN 


In September, Lord Beaverbrook, with Mr. Averell Harri- 
man, visited Moscow and negotiated an arrangement for 
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supplying the Soviet Government with war materials they 
urgently needed for prosecution of the war. 

This visit was followed in the political field by my visit 
to Moscow in December last year. The purpose of the 
visit, in the words of a joint communiqué issued on my re- 
turn, was the exchange of views on questions relating to the 
conduct of the war and to the post-war organization of 
peace and security in Europe. 

Since then the conversations begun in Moscow have been 
continuing. The British Dominions, the United States and 
other countries most closely concerned have been kept fully 
informed of the whole course of our negotiations. 

When I was in Moscow I gave Mr. Molotoff a cordial 
invitation to visit us in this country and when our dis- 
cussions here had made sufficient progress the Government 
suggested that Mr. Molotoft should come to London to 
embody our agreement in a formal treaty. 

Mr. Molotoff, meanwhile, had been invited by President 
Roosevelt to visit him in Washington. It was arranged ac- 
cordingly that Mr. Molotoff should come here and then go 
on to the United States. He arrived in London on May 21 
and the treaty was signed May 26. 

The next day Mr. Molotoff left for the United States 
in accordance with his program. I am glad to be able to 
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tell the House that Mr. Molotoff had a safe journey to the 
United States and back and he had most useful and satis- 
factory talks with the President in Washington. Mr. 
Molotoft has now gone back to Moscow. 

When I sit down a White Paper will be available to the 
members at the vote office. “The White Paper will contain, 
in addition to the treaty and the exchange of messages be- 
tween the King and Mr. Kalinin, speeches made by Mr. 
Molotoff and myself at the signature of the treaty, but I 
think it would be for the convenience of the House if I 
give them now a brief outline of what the treaty says. 

The United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. reaffirm their 
determination to afford one another all possible assistance 
in the war and not to enter into any negotiations with the 
Hitlerite government or any other government in Germany 
that does not clearly renounce all aggressive intentions and 
not to negotiate or conclude except by mutual consent any 
armistice or peace treaty with Germany or any other state 
associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe. 

‘The two countries also agree that they will when peace 
is re-established work together for the organization of security 
and economic prosperity in Europe. In doing so they will 
take into account the interests of the United Nations and 
they undertake to be guided by the two principles of not 
seeking territorial aggrandizement for themselves and of 
not interfering in the internal affairs of other States. 

‘The two governments go on to declare their desire to 
unite with other like-minded States in adopting proposals 
for common action to preserve peace and resist aggression 
in the post-war period. Meanwhile, when the war is ended 
they will take—I quote the treaty—all measures in their 
power to render impossible a repetition of aggression and 
violation of the peace by Germany or any of the States 
associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe. 


INTERVAL AFTER VICTORY 


‘There is, of course, bound to be some interval after vic- 
tory has been gained before an effective international system 
can be built up for preserving peace and for the prevention 
of further aggression. The two governments accordingly 
have agreed that should one of our countries during the 
post-war period become involved in hostilities with Germany 
or any of her European associates in consequence of an at- 
tack by one of them the two governments will at once give 
each other all military and other support and assistance in 
their power. 

As for the duration of this undertaking—I will quote 
from the relevant article of the treaty—this article shall re- 
main in force. until the high contracting parties by mutual 
agreement shall recognize that it is superseded by the adop- 
tion of proposals contemplated in Article I11[—that is, a 
long-term system of international security which the treaty 
contemplates as our goal and which I already have men- 
tioned. 


The article then goes on as follows: 


“In default of adoption of such proposals it shall remain 
in force for a period of twenty years and thereafter until 
terminated by either high contracting party.” 

The treaty contains a ratification clause. Both govern- 
ments are anxious that the treaty shall come into force as 
soon as possible. The treaty accordingly will be laid forth- 
with on the table of the House. 


SECOND Front DiscussED 

Our conversations with Mr. Molotoff were not, of course, 
confined to treaty matters, important as they were. The 
war in all its aspects was reviewed and I will now give the 
House a quotation from the communiqué which is being 
issued this afternoon: 

“A full understanding was reached between the two 
parties with regard to the urgent tasks of creating a second 
front in Europe in 1942. Discussions also took place on the 
question of further improving the supplies of airplanes, tanks, 
and other war material to be sent from Great Britain to the 
Soviet Union.” 

Both sides were gratified to note the identity of their 
views on all the above questions. I am sure the House will 
join with me in welcoming the signature of this treaty and 
the prospects which it opens up of active and fruitful co- 
operation in war and peace. From our long and friendly 
exchange of views with Mr. Molotoff we are sure the treaty 
expresses exactly the common desire of the two govern- 
ments. 

We have been able to arrive at this happy result through 
establishing, by our contact with Mr. Stalin and Mr. 
Molotoff, complete mutual confidence. This is the time 
to mention their valuable contribution to Anglo-Russian 
understanding over a long period of years. 


Basis FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


The signature of this treaty not only formulates and em- 
phasizes the closeness of the collaboration between our two 
countries during the war; it affords also an indispensable 
basis for European reconstruction. This does not mean 
our two countries alone will be responsible for the peace 
of Europe when the war is won. That is a burden which 
will be shared by all the United Nations. 

It means that without the closest understanding between 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union there can be no security 
and stability in Europe, either for ourselves or any of our 
Allies. 

The problems of peace, of course, are not for Europe alone 
and I hope with sure confidence that the good work our 
two countries have accomplished will be welcomed by the 
President and people of the United States and will enable 
our three countries to work together in the years of peace 
as now in the hard times of war. 
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The Scholar, Scholarship, and the War 


THE CAUSE OF TRUTH AND FREEDOM 
By MAURICE BAUM, Professor of Philosophy, Kent State University 


Scholarship Day Address, 


E have assembled on this occasion to do honor to 

the young scholars who now sit upon this platform, 

and thereby to honor scholarship itself. For the 
past eight years this has been our custom. As each year new 
names were added to the scroll of those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their scholarly activity in the hu- 
manities, in the arts, and in the sciences, we have celebrated 
the glad event together. 

And it was well that we did so. For surely it is the uni- 
versity and the college which should grant public recog- 
nition to individual effort most representative of their own 
particular function. Since a hall of learning is the appointed 
place for the development of scholarly interest and capacities, 
there it is most fitting to proclaim joyfully the discovery 
of the scholar. 

No artist could be prouder of his creation than we are of 
these young men and women, the living testimony to our 
own scholarly effort; yet we cannot rejoice with them this 
year without some deep misgivings. 

Our nation is at war. Our country has been attacked. 
Our very existence is at stake. This crisis which suddenly 
confronts us, although not wholly unexpected, does in its 
magnitude and in the scope of its issues almost overwhelm 
us. No peace-time activity can therefore escape the rude 
challenge to justify itself and suffer the consequences of its 
own plea. 

So I invite you to participate with me, on this occasion, 
in the preparation of the case for scholarship and the scholar 
in time of war. Let us not underestimate the gravity of this 
undertaking or the importance of our success or failure 
in it. Unless we can show good reason why scholarship 
should be cultivated and scholars encouraged to develop their 
intellectual talents, our fellow citizens may cease to respect 
our profession, and we ourselves shall do half-heartedly 
what our own consciences can not even privately recommend. 

Indeed this grave situation is nearly upon us. Already 
one of the most eloquent voices in American public life, a 
voice itself respected for scholarly achievement and creative 
effort, has deemed it his duty to denounce American scholars 
as “irresponsible” and American scholarship as intellectually 
sterile, morally bankrupt, and educationally futile. Since 
this criticism comes from an unimpeachable American source, 
from no less a person than the present Librarian of Con- 
gress, Mr. Archibald MacLeish, now a professional custodian 
of learning, it cannot be ignored or casually dismissed 
as itself a case of irresponsible chatter. 

Mr. MacLeish is no intellectual fifth columnist. 
of public denunciation was not part of some Axis propa- 
ganda strategy which would undermine American morale 
by creating disunity and loss of national self-confidence. He 
did not have to make this attack; he was not hired to do it; 
and he realized fully the significance which would be at- 
tached to his words because of his prominent position in our 
government and his just fame among American men of 
letters. 

Nor is MacLeish alone in this assault upon America’s 
scholarly citadels of learning. Other equally competent, if 
not equally eloquent, voices have made forthright public de- 
nunciations of that activity which it is our purpose to honor 
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today. Hence it becomes necessary to examine the charges 
brought against American scholars and their scholarship; 
for such criticism bears directly upon our personal honor 
and upon our right to persevere in time of war. 

But even if there were no public criticism to be faced, 
our own private consciences would provoke the self-exami- 
nation of our calling. What professional teacher in this 
audience has not in recent months felt the futility of his 
routine activities, and questioned the real value of his scho- 
lastic effort in this time of national peril? What youthful 
scholar among us, aspiring once to ascend to the topmost 
rung of the ladder of learning, has not asked himself, 
“Should I, in this hour of my country’s need, continue to 
seek more knowledge when I might better serve in her 
armed forces or in her rapidly expanding productive 
agencies ?”” 

Since scholars are men as well as scholars, they may well 
prefer now to honor their humanity, and to do this by direct 
action against all enemies who have mocked the dignity 
and equality of man, debased the integrity of the mind, 
and tried to enslave the human spirit to the rule of tyran- 
nical force. 

Scholars unable to aid their country in actual combat 
have wished to donate their various technical skills so pa- 
tiently acquired by a long apprenticeship in the pursuit of 
truth: ingenious industry in the collection of reliable data, 
expert capacity to organize and interpret such data, and a 
superior ability to formulate hypotheses and explanations 
capable of later verification. 

And so it is imperative that we soberly consider the nature 
and the value of the scholar and scholarship in this time of 
crisis. Would that we were free to explore more amiable 
themes, but we can no longer shirk the responsibility of 
justifying both the theory and the practice of scholarly 
endeavor. 

This duty can be fulfilled best by considering MacLeish’s 
indictment of the American scholar and American scholar- 
ship. The scholar, he asserts, stands condemned on three 
grounds: for his indifference, on the whole, to the ordeal 
of European scholarship during recent years, for his unwill- 
ingness to defend as a scholar the great Western tradition 
of culture upon which he was himself nourished, and for 
a false conception of the nature of scholarship that has 
reduced it to a useless personal ornament. 

It is not necessary on this occasion to defend the attitude 
of the American scholar toward the plight of his colleagues 
abroad. Some future historian possessed of more facts and 
impartiality than we the living could possibly acquire, 
can be trusted to appraise the record. When he does so, I do 
not doubt that the American scholar will prove have 
been no less sensitive than any other class of citizens to the 
sufferings inflicted so ruthlessly upon his foreign colleagues 

To the next two charges, a 
given. 

The American scholar, argues MacLeish, has failed to re- 
sist the assaults upon learning, made both at home and 
abroad, because he has conceived his work to be independent 
of all worldly affairs. Yet his eves did not fail to perceive, 
even at the great distance of three thousand miles, the glow 
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made by scholarly books consumed to flames at famous old 
institutions of learning, and his ears heard faintly the cries 
of anguish uttered by the tortured victims of the concen- 
tration camp before all sound had _ been suffocated. 
Moreover, the actual presence of exiled scholars at his own 
institution, men whose personal virtue and great learning 
were so plainly visible, made him ponder the fate of scholar- 
ship in a world dominated by the new alien philosophies. 
But when the American Scholar did take full cognizance of 
the threat to learning embodied in the policy and practices 
of totalitarianism, he sought either to meet the enemy on 
the field of battle, physically armed, or to condemn him not 
so bravely by resolution. He would not, and he did not, 
combat this growing danger to his own activity with the in- 
tellectual weapons upon which this activity depended. In 
a word, he failed to utilize his scholarship, its methods and 
ideals, to attack the avowed enemies of the intellect. 

‘This circumstance followed, states MacLeish, from the 
fact that in America the scholar had conceived his work 
to be completely divorced from all social, economic, and 
political responsibility. To be true to itself, scholarship must 
remain literally irresponsible; that is, not responsible to any 
other interest but its own. It should be always loyal to the 
ideal of its autonomy, complete detachment from all moral 
concerns, 

“The irresponsibility of the American Scholar’, declares 
MacLeish, “is the irresponsibility of the scientist upon whose 
laboratory insulation he has patterned all his work. The 
scholar has made himself as indifferent to values, as careless 
of significance, as bored with meanings as the chemist. He 
is a refugee fiom consequences, an exile from the responsi- 
bilities of moral choice. He has taught himself 
with the biologist to refrain from judgments of better and 
worse. His words of praise are the laboratory words— 
objectivity—detachment—dispassion. His pride is to be scien- 
tific, neuter, skeptical, detached—superior to final judgment 
or absolute belief.” 

In the past, adds MacLeish, the scholar and the man of 
letters were one individual “man of wholeness of purpose, 
of singleness of intention—a single’ intellectual champion, 
admittedly responsible for the defense of the inherited 
tradition, avowedly partisan of its practice. . . . He was 
a man of learning whose learning was employed, not for its 
own sake in a kind of academic narcissim, but for the sake 
of decent living in his time. Learning to him was 
no plump pigeon carcass to be picked at for his private 
pleasure and his private fame, but a profession practiced 
for the common good.” 

What of this indictment. Is it fair? Is it sound? Is it 
true? And if it is, how must the scholar repent and scholar- 
ship recover its pristine glory. Note carefully that MacLeish 
has not criticized the American scholar for excess of bookish 
learning—a familiar type of complaint, nor for the vain 
display of his intellectual accomplishments—which is pedan- 
try, an academic vice known even to the ancients. 

His indictment is new and far more serious: the scholar 
has misconceived the very nature of his enterprise and in so 
doing he has encouraged the rise and triumph of those 
forces in the world whose verv purpose is to annihilate even 
the vestiges of true learning. This is a terrible accusation 
which if true does indeed nullify all the claims and privileges 
of scholarship. 

Happily for us an examination of these charges reveals 
a telling weakness in their structure and no adequate evi- 
dence to support the conclusions erected upon them. Let 
us grant what is undoubtedly true, the scholar today has 
become a highly specialized individual who pursues a given 
inguiry with no regard for any facts and factors, conditions 





and consequences, except those which are directly relevant 
to the problem at hand. When he excludes any values and 
meanings from his survey of a situation, it is not because 
he is himself indifferent to all values, careless of significance, 
and bored with meanings. Nor is it because he fears the 
responsibility of personal moral choice. Quite the contrary. 
He firmly rejects certain values and meanings in a particular 
instance because they are not directly related to that problem. 
Having no bearing upon the origin, nature, and reconstruc- 
tion of the given difficulty, he refuses to allow them ‘to 
confuse or divert the inquiry. Precisely because he has made 
a personal moral choice, namely a commitment to exclude 
all interests and all consequences that might prejudice his 
investigating mind or warp his rational conclusions, he reso- 
lutely sticks to those facts, relations, values and consequences 
which are truly part of the immediate problem. 

MacLeish, as an outside observer, has failed to describe 
correctly what the actor in the drama of scholarly research 
alone knows, the great moral courage required to maintain 
the impartiality, the objectivity, and the detachment neces- 
sary for the attainment of a truth unsullied by subjective 
passions or corrupted by selfish, external forces. To be 
“scientific, neuter, skeptical, detached—superior to final 
judgment or absolute belief” is then to attain the very highest 
level of intellectual honesty. 

When MacLeish asserts that in the past the scholar and 
the man of letters were one individual who assumed moral 
responsibility for the preservation of an inherited tradition, 
whereas today the scholar is a selfish recluse who pursues 
learning solely as a means of catering to his own appetite 
for private pleasure or fame, he is guilty of two grievous 
errors. He has distorted the record of history to make his 
point, and he has defined the activity of scholarship in terms 
of certain other activities that are not essentially related 
to it. 

MacLeish is wrong historically because few among all the 
scholars in the past concerned themselves as scholars with 
the solution of immediate, practical problems. While they 
did not ignore their surroundings, or disdain on occasion to 
participate in political, social, and religious contests, their 
scholarly works represent a sustained effort to think logically 
and truly about more general concerns. That is why their 
scholarship is timeless. 

It may also be shown by concrete example that whenever 
a scholar did surrender his intellectual independence and 
objectivity, his work became inferior in substance, took on a 
local bias which deprived it of universal significance. Scholars 
who set out to prove a case deliberately, too often prove too 
much ; their own venality and the finite weakness of their cause. 

If the scholar as scholar has an intellectual duty, it is not 
to confuse himself and others by identifying a practical 
necessity, the defense of his activity, with his ideal aim. This 
aim can be only the honest pursuit of truth conceived in the 
broadest possible terms as embracing both scientific, factual 
knowledge and the moral, aesthetic, and religious insights 
to be gained through practical human experience. 

There could be no more fatal blunder than to pervert 
the intellect in order to protect it. The Axis enemies of 
true scholarship could wish for nothing better. Beware of 
the intellect which begins to fight lies with other lies of 
its own invention; of an intellect which would distort his- 
tory to conceal previous errors of national policy; of an in- 
tellect that does not hesitate to glorify the American way 
by subtly rationalizing away its real failures. Such an in- 
tellect is more treasonable than any cowardly appeaser. For 
it is destroying that which alone dignifies this second world- 
wide struggle, which alone lifts it above the merely political, 
the merely economical, the more practical. It is destroying 
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the faith of man in his own words and in his devotion to the 
truth of things. 

What MacLeish has recommended must be avoided by all 
scholars if true scholarship itself is to be preserved. In his 
fear and hatred of totalitarianism, which would destroy 
Western culture as we have known it, a mighty synthesis of 
Greek wisdom, Christian love, and scientific truth, MacLeish 
would adopt the very tactics used so adroitly by the enemy. 
He would have scholar turn propagandist and scholarship be- 
come a useful weapon in the warfare of ideas. There should 
be another holy crusade, only this time it would be led by 
the scholars who alone know, and can serve, the common 
good effectively. 

If what MacLeish really desires is a strong emotional 
defense of Western culture, let him, perhaps, turn to thie 
lesser poets or the rhetoricians, or better still to the adver- 
tising men and the public relations counsels, to the organized 
publicity agencies and the newspaper experts who know 
how to sell an idea and how to put over an appeal. The 
scholar should have none of it. It is not his business, even 
if he possessed the talent which he does not, to persuade 
others to accept a set of fixed ideas and absolute ideals. 

Because we want no “private and parochial sciences and 
private and parochial arts,” to borrow MacLeish’s phrases, 
we must not, even in the name of Democracy, permit the sub- 
ordination of the intellect to the status of a political servant. 

The glory of scholarship at its finest is that it yields 
to no external master, cannot be bribed, and will not accept 
dictation from an armed conqueror. Pagan scholar and 
Christian scholar, occidental scholar and oriental scholar, 
are alike in this one respect, whatever may be the subject 
matter of their discourse and the nature of their conclusions. 

Insofar as the scholar is a man and not merely an “ani- 
mated slide rule,” a disembodied reason, or a hermit sage, 
he may choose to act, to participate in the struggles of his 
fellow men, to take sides. But if and when he does so it will 
not be as the scholar, nor will he serve the interests of 
scholarship directly by so doing. Though the scholar may 
learn from active experience as much, possibly more, than 
he can learn from books and nature, as Emerson insists, 
what he gains is only the raw material of knowledge con- 
cerning human affairs, which knowledge will later require 
much pruning, editing, and re-checking in quieter move- 
ments of observation and analysis. 

To Emerson, the scholar was the sage, the philosopher, 
whose wisdom derived from nature, books, and actions, might 
elevate and guide his fellow men. In our day, the conception 
of the scholar has changed radically; his function has been 
narrowed while it has been strengthened. He is the careful 
reporter and analyst; he is the doubter and the finder. 
He teaches us all to be cautious in our assertions, certain of 
our evidence, sure of our reasons. What he has lost in com- 
prehensive vision he has gained in clarity of perception and 
soundness of deduction. Although he is no longer the poet 
and the sage, his work is not less important or truly in- 
spiring to those who seek truth instead of consolidation or 
rationalization. 

Western culture does not need the scholar to defend its 
worth. That worth shines radiantly by its own light, a light 
first generated by such scholars as Plato and Aristotle, fed 
later by the great spiritual energy of the religious leaders 
of Asia Minor and Europe, and now multiplied a thousand 
fold by the genius of the modern scientist. 

Since the pursuit of scholarship, however, becomes im- 
possible in a period of brute force and general turmoil, the 
scholar may find it necessary to abandon his unique labors 
while he strives manfully to assist in the practical restora- 
tion of order, justice, and tranquillity on earth. 


This the American scholar may well do, and may prefer 
to do, to the honor of his country and to the glory of his 
own good name. Nor should anyone, least of all the teacher, 
try to discourage the youthful scholar who, being physically 
fit and mentally mature, prefers now to serve in the ranks 
of democracy’s army. 

But let us not forget, least of all the scholar himself, that 
in yielding to the patriotic impulse to be of immediate prac- 
tical use to his country, the intellectually gifted individual is 
not surrendering either the aims or the ideals of scholarship 
itself. Those scholars who are not fitted to share in the 
vital work of offense and defense, may still serve their 
country well by remaining true to their profession. Should 
all scholars abandon their activity, there would be none 
left to preserve and to cultivate the function of scholarship. 
In a society governed by a division of labor, it is only the 
scholar who is adequately trained to do the highly specialized 
work of investigation, analysis and synthesis. 

And so I say to all American scholars, young and old, 
do not lament if you are wf no real value to your country as 
a sailor, a soldier, a flyer, a bombardier; or as a tool-maker, 
welder, riveter, molder, lathe operator, draftsman, airplane 
mechanic, and so on through a selective service list of more 
than 200 special skilis and trades. 

There remain the challenge and the duty outlined so 
vividly by Emerson more than one hundred years ago. 


“Free should the scholar be—free and brave. Free even 
to the definition of freedom, ‘without any hindrance that 
does not arise out of his own constitution.’ Brave; for 
fear is a thing which a scholar by his very function puts 
behind him. Fear always springs from ignorance. It is 
a shame to him if his tranquillity, amid dangerous times, 
arise from the presumption that like children and women 
his is a protected class; or if he seeks a temporary peace 
by the diversion of his thoughts from politics or vexed 
questions, hiding his head like an ostrich in the flowering 
bushes, peeping into microscopes, and turning rhymes, as 
a boy whistles to keep his courage up. So is the danger 
still; so is the fear worse. Manlike let him turn and 
face it. Let him look into its eye and search its nature, 
inspect its origin—see the whelping of this lion—which 
lies no great way back; he will then find in himself a 
perfect comprehension of its nature and extent; he will 
have made his hands meet on the other side, and can 
henceforth defy it and pass on superior.” 


Never was there a time when the world as a whole, and 
America in particular, so greatly needed this scholarly type 
of fortitude and enlightenment. In the future, even more 
of it will be required. 

It is your privilege and mine to cultivate as long as we 
are permitted and are able to do so, that humbleness of 
spirit, that purity of motive, that singleness of purpose which 
alone make possible the attainment of this needed scholarship. 

Though man must first live before he can learn,—and 
so both individuals and nations alike must fight if necessary 
to. preserve themselves,—without knowledge man cannot live 
well for long. Let not the din of war deafen your ears to 
this basic truth. A democratic nation of all nations can 
least afford to permit the liquidation of all true scholarly ac- 
tivity. Minus such activity, its own existence will always 
lack permanent security and wisdom. 

Continue, then, young scholars, to perform this unique 
service for your country, and perform it with all the skill 
and with all the energy of which you are capable; perform 
it with all your heart and all your soul; supremely confident 
that you, too, humbly serve the noblest of all causes—the 
cause of truth and freedom and man’s unconquerable spirit. 
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“Property Ownership and Human Relations” 


EMPLOYER - EMPLOYEE COOPERATION 


By ALBERT W. HAWKES, President, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Delivered before the New Jersey Bankers Association at Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 15, 1942 


EGARDLESS of the differences of opinion that 
existed between well-intentioned American citizens 
prior to Pearl Harbor—I am for a complete prose- 
cution of war to that kind of a victory which will bring to 
the world some satisfactory compensation for the great losses 
of manpower and material that will be destroyed in the 
prosecution of the war. 
Some of the important things that our American free 
men have gone to war for are as follows: 


1. The preservation of our form of government and the 
American way of life. 
2. The preservation of the fundamentals of free enterprise. 


3. The preservation of private property in the hands of 
its lawful owners, when honestly and legally acquired. 


4. The establishment and preservation of fair rights on a 
sound basis for all, on the simple and well known rule that 
“he who asks equity must do equity.” 


5. The preservation of the right to have and express a 
difference of opinion. 

6. Victory to enable us of the representative democracies 
to establish a lasting, well protected peace, fair enough for 
friend and foe to give it the qualities and characteristics 
that will make peace enduring. 


America should not let its bars down completely or un- 
necessarily expose its bosom to economic destruction in ac- 
complishing these things. I have no sympathy with those 
who would destroy the strong while attempting to raise 
the weak. Let us not crush the hope, faith and initiative of 
those who have built and accomplished, while we are trying 
-to establish hope, faith and initiative in others. Let us keep 
and protect the strong while helping them to improve them- 
selves and our American way of life—into a better way for 
ill. If we do this, the weak will then have encouragement 
to become strong enough to stand alone in the light of 
opportunity under sustained individual freedom. 

‘The United States of America came along a straight road 
for about 130 years after the Constitution was adopted in 
1789. That road had some rough spots in it here and there, 
but the main road was always discernable from various roads 
that led away from it and from our Constitution and the 
established American way of life. About 20 years ago many 
of our citizens became confused because for more than two 
decades we had had very easy sailing on a smooth road at a 
high rate of speed, without too much regard for traffic lights 
and warnings as to what it takes to make representative 
democracy work—what it takes to sustain the free enterprise 
system and maintain the security of private property rights. 
Then we came to rough spots in the road which we travelled 
with a fair degree of success, but -lways with a doubt in 
the minds of many as to whether we should leave the road 
and take detours to unknown places. 

Now we come to a three-pronged fork in the road and our 
citizens are confused. One prong of this fork, as I see it, 
leads to victory over our external foes in the battle of free 
men against dictatorship—but without certainty of sustain- 


ing and preserving the fundamental rights and desires of 
free men. 

The second prong leads to half-hearted cooperation or 
the enforced cooperation of free men in their fight against 
dictatorship. 

The third and center prong takes us to victory through 
complete voluntary cooperation—the establishment of sound 
human relations—the preservation of our way of life with 
our free enterprise system and the security of property 
honestly and legally acquired. It is the most certain road to 
full victory because it promises to save the incentive sys- 
tem—to improve it as may be necessary in the fair inter- 
ests of all so that that stimulus and mainspring will be here 
for the use of the living when peace is reestablished. 

Our system has taught us that the world owes no one a 
living, but it owes every able-bodied person an opportunity 
to work and earn a living. It owes them the opportunity 
through sound saving and thrift to provide security against 
a rainy day and old age. It has taught us by degrees from 
generation to generation the proper answer to the words, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” It has taught us that the sick, 
incapacitated and helpless from any cause, are a responsi- 
bility of the able and successful. 

We are learning that man can only be custodian of funds 
and that he has a very great duty and responsibility which 
goes with the power and right to be the possessor of those 
funds. The use of funds for his own gratification is an insig- 
nificant part of the right and obligation that goes with the 
possession and security of funds. 

In this world of ours, he who has the custodianship of 
property owes a great obligation to his fellow Americans to 
so use those funds as to promote ways and means for the 
production of things desired and required by mankind for 
their comfort and happiness and—secondly—to use those 
funds in such a way as to create the most opportunities for 
sound employment on a fair basis of compensation under 
fair working conditions. Only such custodianship of funds 
can lead to a satisfied people, and only a satisfied people 
can make representative democracy—the instrument of free 
men—endure from age to age. 

Speaking to a group of able bankers may be slightly dif- 
ferent from talking to a group of average American citizens, 
because bankers think principally about money and property 
in their daily work. That is your job. However, I wonder 
how many of you gentlemen have found yourselves the 
last few years in very much the same position as I found 
myself with reference to private property? 

This question leads me to the two points I wish to dis- 
cuss with you today. 

1. What is private property? What makes it secure or 
insecure ? 

2. What are sound human relations? Can representative 
democracy, free enterprise and private property be secure 
without the building of the foundation of sound human 
relations upon which they must rest? 

A few years ago I began to ask myself what makes prop- 
erty secure as we have proceeded as a people in a representa- 
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tive democracy? The past few years I came to the con- 
clusion that private property in a representative democracy 
can only last and be secure so long as the people in that 
democracy wish to make it secure. It is established at the 
will of the people; its security is in the hands of the people; 
and its continuance rests upon the will of the people. Some 
one may differ with me on this simple conclusion, but if so, 
I would like him to explain how this right can be established 
and survive in any other way. 

Now, if I am correct in my first conclusion, then my 
second conclusion must be right—namely, property owner- 
ship depends upon sound human relations. Sound human 
relations, in my opinion, depend upon equity, justice and 
fairness in the distribution of the proceeds that arise from 
our common cooperative efforts. 

About twenty-six years ago I wrote a set of recommenda- 
tions to a great company, the basic thought of which was the 
growing necessity of doing something to hold the interest 
of the human being in his work for corporations and large, 
privately owned companies. I recognized there was a neces- 
sity for the corporation to find a way to establish in the 
conduct of corporate business an equivalent for the old- 
fashioned human touch relationship that existed when only 
a few men worked for an employer—knew their employer 
and were known by their employer personally, and had a 
hope of being rewarded by a partnership or an interest in 
the profits of the business if their performance in service 
was well and efficiently done and directly contributed to 
the success of the employer or small partnership. 

To find a way to satisfy this yearning for an interest in 
the results attained in corporate business, is one of our great 
problems in building the kind of human relations that will 
make private property secure. I sometimes wonder why able 
men directing the affairs of business, large and small, fail 
to see what has been accomplished by concerns who have 
recognized the necessity of satisfying this human desire for 
an interest in the results of cooperative effort. We have 
many cases on record in the United States of concerns that 
have made and paid substantial dividends to their stock- 
holders and for years have maintained a wage dividend plan 
for employees who have remained with the company and 
have been at least partly responsible for its success. In such 
companies you seldom see any organization of employees 
that will take a stand which is injurious to the company 
and its objectives. The reason for this is perfectly clear— 
when they injure the company, they injure something in 
which they themselves have a definite interest. Enlightened 
self-interest alone dictates that they should not follow such 
a course. The record of such companies as to strikes, shut- 
downs, sabotage and incompetence, is worthy of the con- 
sideration of every business executive. If the free enter- 
prise system and private property are insecure because of 
the confused ideas of humanity today throughout the world— 
I would ask every one charged with the responsibility of 
management and the direction of the affairs of business 
and industry to stop and analyze the records of some of 
these great institutions which have paid dividends through 
depression periods as well as periods of prosperity and whose 
stockholders have rated their investment highly—at the same 
time the worker has rated highly his continuing job with 
the same company. 

This is the type of harmony in human relations which I 
believe will be the solution to the employer-employee prob- 
lems that are so upsetting to every nation in the world at 
this time in our history. Many employers contend that the 
workman cannot have an interest in the profits of the com- 
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pany—that he should be paid a good wage, under fair work- 
ing conditions, and his interest must cease there. I ask you 
ladies and gentlemen if that is sound reasoning when such a 
course has placed in jeopardy the whole free enterprise 
system and the opposite course has a record of success and 
offers a way to the solution of the economic human rela- 
tions problem. 

Many of our owners and leaders in industry and business 
have seen the importance of sound human relations and 
gone a long way toward the establishment of them. Some 
have failed to recognize the great importance and necessity 
for this foundation. Some in the ranks of labor and some 
labor leaders in their zeal to correct certain evils are creat- 
ing other and greater evils. They must stop, look and 
listen—otherwise the very creative act they are engaged in 
will spell the downfall and destruction of their objective. 

I urge the banking profession to interest itself in the 
employment program of its clients and prospective clients. 
The solvency of a business for many years has been read 
from the balance sheet and operating statement of a company. 
But the solvency of the future is going to be measured more 
and more by the soundness of the employment plan and the 
unity with which employer and employee operate. 

Let me urge you to test the soundness of a loan on the 
measuring stick of employer-employee relations. The liqui- 
dation of any debt depends on both the willingness to pay 
and the capacity to pay. The honesty of the man who is 
seeking a loan—that is, his willingness to pay—is not often 
questioned in this enlightened day. But his capacity to pay 
is very decidedly measured by his ability to keep his plant 
running —and that in our post-war reconstruction era, 
will be largely determined by the human relations program 
between management and workmen. 

The guarantee of property rights under our Constitu- 
tion is as fundamental as the guarantee of any of our 
human rights. In fact, they are so interdependent that unless 
property rights are continuously respected as they have 
been in our past development, then it is hopeless to expect 
that the human rights for which we are fighting and which 
we all treasure, can long last. Property ownership means 
the way of economic independence. It also means the way 
of political independence. Without the right to own prop- 
erty, the citizenry of any country would soon lose its 
political rights—and the protection of the law is as essen- 
tial for one as it is for the other. 

Abraham Lincoln recognized this fundamental and had it 
in mind when he stated: 


“Property is the fruit of labor; property is desirable; it 
is a positive good in the world. That some should be rich 
shows that others may become rich, and hence is just en- 
couragement to industry and enterprise. Let not him who is 
houseless pull down the house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself, thus by example assur- 
ing that his own shall be safe from violence when built.” 


Let none of us condemn our fellow citizen who had a 
different war viewpoint from ours prior to Pearl Harbor. 
We need the full cooperation of our people bound together 
with hoops of steel in order to win this victory. I assure you 
that the way to get that cooperation and to win the victory 
is not to condemn and continue to condemn each man who 
differed in opinion with us before we entered the war. But, 
by this cooperation I still do not feel that the great under- 
lying principle of representative democracy should be waived, 
even in wartime. Every man and woman should remember 
every day that one of the pillars supporting representative 
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democracy is the right to have and to express a difference 
of opinion. Citizens under a dictatorship have neither the 
right to hold nor to express an opinion differing from that 
of the dictator. The best they can hope for is the great 
sorrow in having a difference of opinion with the right to 
express it denied to them under penalty of death. 

None of us is going to have his own way during the prose- 
cution of this war to victory. We will all be called upon to 
submerge self-interest and temporarily surrender many of 
our rights. The Constitution of the United States, which 
brought our people together under a great document that 
breathed equity and justice for all who lived under it and 
complied with its terms—was negotiated on the best obtain- 
able terms in the interest of all. And just so, we can intelli- 
gently negotiate a set of rules and regulations governing 
human relationships on a basis that will hold the interest 
of all well-intentioned American citizens. 

We must find a formula that will hold this interest, if we 
would preserve our way of life and free enterprise system 
and make property rights secure, which is the very founda- 
tion of it all. And we must insist on a peace that will per- 
petuate these human liberties which we so develop. That 
peace must be based upon equity and justice for all, and 
those who make it must be endowed with a spirit of the 
Divine Master to such an extent that they will put into 
effect the words of the Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 
No other kind of a peace can withstand the ingenious machin- 
ations of groups who are made to feel that the peace has 
inflicted injustice upon some people and favored others. 

‘There is a wonderful opportunity for this nation to 
weld itself together strongly as a unit, not only for the 
purpose of making this war victorious, but for the purpose 
of making the peace victorious and the building of a united 
nation that pursues a policy which carries out the pro- 
nouncement of our forefathers, embossed on our coins, “In 
God we trust.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, this is the most critical hour in 
the history of our nation and certainly the most critical 
hour in the lives of those sitting in this room, and I urge 
all of you to silently appraise yourselves—silently appraise 
what we have produced as a nation—and make your full 
contribution toward the preservation of it and the improve- 
ment of it in a way that exercises your greatest intelligence, 
all your strength and ability and supported by your full 
quota of courage. . 

Management and labor should sit down patiently and 
tolerantly together and try to work out plans that lie clearly 
within the Constitution and the established laws of the land. 
They should each be deeply interested in creating in the 
mind and heart of every American citizen a solemn, sacred 
respect for law and order in the true meaning of the words 
in the Constitution of the United States. Loss of respect 
for law and order, if carried far enough throughout the 
nation, can lead to nothing but destruction of all the things 
we as a free people profess to believe in. 

After all, I would leave this admonition with this group 
and every American group—our national character can be 
no greater than the composite of the individual character 
of our citizens. This leads to the conclusion that our big- 
gest job is to get hold of ourselves and see that we each are 
doing our duty; that we each are making our contribution 
in such a way as not only to save all the fundamentals in 
the American system and way of life, but to improve those 
things which need improvement, at a rate of speed which 
will not destroy the house while we are making the repairs. 

This is the need of the nation—this is your need—this 
is the need of your family—and this, if carried into effect, 
will write a page on history which you will be proud to 
have posterity read. 

In closing, let us ask God to give us the patience to accept 
those things which we cannot change; the courage to 
change, when we can, those things requiring change; and 
the wisdom to know the difference. 


Interdependency and Interrelationship 
of Common Man 


A FIRM STRUCTURE MUST HAVE SOUND FOUNDATIONS 
By ALBERT N. WILLIAMS, President, Western Union Telegraph Company 


Delivered at the 117th commencement exercises at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., May 17, 1942 


E are met in anxious times to perform the crown- 

ing service of these officers and faculty to you the 

members of the Class of 1942. For four years you 
have been trained, guided, counseled, educated in these 
friendly halls and now this college offers you to the world 
and to your country. 

These are anxious days for you and your country. The 
dogs of war are unleashed, our territory has been attacked 
by a treacherous enemy and our fellow countrymen are be- 
ing killed and wounded. 

Our country is noting your entrance into your life’s work 
today with uncommon interest. This is a day of vast in- 
dustrial civilization, the directing center and force of which 
lies -in engineers. The huge intricate mechanism of civil- 
ization which we know today could not exist without engi- 
neers to plan, improve and direct it. Under normal circum- 


stances you would be looking forward to enter into active 
work in a peace time industry or research. Today you face 
great opportunities and which necessarily must carry vastly 
greater responsibilities. Our industrial machine is fast be- 
ing expanded and converted to war work. 

This production for war calls for conversion of plants 
and new construction almost beyond comprehension. The 
design of plants, the details of conversion and the unprece- 
dented research necessary to find substitutes overnight for 
vital materials so desperately needed is a job for engineers. 
The successful results of this war lie largely in the hands 
of our engineers, both in and out of the armed services. 

You must realize, of course, that your training has just 
started. You will now work with your hands as well as your 
brain, to master the practical application of those principles 
you have learned in these past four years. You will learn 
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how to work side by side with men to produce results. A 
successful administrator must know instinctively how men 
will react to new methods, new organizations, new environ- 
ments, how much they can produce in varying weather and 
seasonal changes, the differences in the outputs of night and 
day shifts, which incentives are useful-and which are not, 
how workmen feel toward their fellow employes and toward 
their management, what home problems these men carry 
with them, what their hopes, plans and purposes are—these 
things you must know to be successful in any line, and 
the joy you will have in gaining that knowledge will more 
than repay you for the seeming hardships and changes neces- 
sitated in doing so. Fortunate you are if you have only your 
health, brains, and character to recommend you for your 
start so that you can know the joy and thrill of achievement 
from humble beginnings. Your great lessons are to come 
and I envy you the battle. You will not realize until years 
have past that you have acquired anything of much value 
in this college training, but the time will come when this 
intuitive knowledge will be the most valuable thing in your 
business career. In view of the present emergency, many 
of you will move forward faster than normally, and this 
will make your job the more difficult. Remember that the 
men who will be working and competing with you have 
an initial advantage in that they have been learning to do 
practical things while you were here in college. They are 
therefore ahead of you now through the ability to produce. 
You are thrust into a world at war. This war is far dif- 
ferent than all wars which man has known. More than ever 
before this is a three-way war effort calling for production, 
transportation and use. Your training here fits you to enter 
any of these three coordinated branches and to assume leader- 
ship in any of them. 

One of the greatest developments of the past fifty years 
has been toward the development of a nation of experts. 
It is the usual common fault of ‘hese men to forget that 
they are only experts in a certain field. This specialization 
is all very wonderful, just so long as we recognize certain 
limitations and each of us watches to see that it does not 
extend too far. We have let little criminals develop into 
expert criminals; also ordinary mad men develop into expert 
madmen. It is normal for the ordinary man to let the ex- 
pert do his thinking for him in many fields of special in- 
terest, such as in medicine, science, music, etc. In Japan all 
the people are following an expert madman, in Germany 
they are following an expert criminal. Here, in America, 
we began following expert confusionists, expert rabble- 
rousers, expert hate mongers with their blackshirts, their 
whiteshirts, their greenshirts, their brownshirts. We began 
to let them do our thinking for us, and began to lean toward 
a belief that some men are better than others. And when 
we began to believe this, we began to look around us to see 
if we weren’t after all, a bit better than our neighbor. 

To such a world, what have you,—now that you are 
welcomed into the company of educated men,—especially 
to contribute? Clearly you have been given no simple pass- 
word to material success. You have not entered into any 
favored clique, or into a way of life easier or smoother than 
that of your fellow Americans. Many of you will start to 
work with your hands in shops, plants, or construction jobs 
in the field to begin your adult training. What this institu- 
tion has given, you could not have acquired otherwise. True, 
you could learn the bald facts and formulas without coming 
here, but in the years now passed you have become trained 
men together under the subtle influences of this faculty 
whose life work consists largely in taking you, their raw 


material, at its least useful point when you entered here, and 
moulding, guiding, training and leading you as human en- 
tities to your present mental development. They have given 
you not only the accumulated knowledge of the years be- 
hind you, but the interpretation of this knowledge. 

Beyond the techniques of your discipline, you have here 
acquired a scale of values which will serve you through life. 
You have broadened your mental horizon and your concept 
of your country and the world by close contact with your . 
fellows from all over the world. You can see through their 
eyes and they through yours and the atmosphere of comrade- 
ship here discovered will be carried with you always. You 
have unconsciously acquired the habits of orderly living. 
You have learned to approach a problem from an engineer’s 
viewpoint. You have acquired the art of analytical think- 
ing which will give you the tools to use on your problems; 
the value of these tools will be shown, as in all things 
planned and executed, by the value of the final result. You 
can lay your answer beside the known results of the ef- 
forts of others before you, so you can profit by their experi- 
ments and mistakes. You have acquired a desire to know 
more and to search throughout written and spoken words 
for greater light and knowledge of man and his actions. If 
you are indeed educated men, you now have within you 
a craving for new knowledge and new horizons, and that 
desire is quite independent of outside stimuli. 

When any strain passes the point of tolerance, the struc- 
ture collapses. The science of engineering is directed at 
new ways to bolster and support the strains and stresses so 
that the structure will not collapse. Democracy has tottered 
and shifted, and shuddered many, many times, but so far we 
have been good enough engineers to shore it up at the last 
moment—to improvise a new equilibrium. 

It is not only the philosophy you take into a war but 
the philosophy that you take out of the war that counts. 
The democracies came out of the other war with a great 
cynicism. We could afford the luxury of cynicism then be- 
cause we were rather easily victorious. It was that com- 
parative ease that undermined us, because with all the energy 
left unspent, we had very few sacrifices to make in our 
own reconstruction. That war was too cheap for us. We 
began to talk nonchalantly about how it made no difference 
one way or another whether we had won or lost. And 
shortly we began to believe that rather pleasant-sounding 
sentiment. But it did make a great difference, as any 
German could have told us then, and we are just now finding 
that out. 

And so, despite the good philosophy we took into the 
war, we came out with a cynicism which ripened over night 
into smugness. That smugness has played a very large part 
in making this newer and greater war possible. And worse 
than that, it created mental and even material shadows 
around events which kept us from recognizing that the 
structure about us was at the point of collapse. Because 
that smugness nourished the strangest and strongest idea 
that America ever had—the idea that peace comes in por- 
tions, and that the way to solve the problem of war is to pass 
a law against it—we not only passed a law against war, 
but we believed it, and called it the Neutrality Act. 

That would have been fine, except for the one fact that 
the rest of the world did not particularly care about our 
law. The Germans, the Italians, the Japanese paid no more 
attention to it than they paid to the speed regulations here 


in Troy. That was just ignorance on our part, plain ordi- 
nary ignorance. 
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It is very late. It is going to take much more than engi- 
neering rules and formulas to prevent a full collapse this 
time because the stresses have been accumulating, without 
adequate compensation, since 1914. In many ways this ts 
the same war that I graduated into. We stopped for a while 
in the middle of that race, and now we are running it again. 
But while we were stopping, some of the other contestants 
were still running. 

In general, the past twenty-five years, we have been bad 
engineers. We did not diagnose the situation correctly. And 
when I say we, | do not mean my generation, and | do not 
mean America; | mean we, the whole family of democratic 
nations. That family was much larger when we came out 
of the war interlude in 1918 than it is now, or was in 1939. 
‘The family just drifted away from home, because the roof 
was leaking, the front stairs were broken and the cellar 
had caved in. That family of nations had a chance, in 1918, 
to shore up their home, but chance after chance was abused 
and discarded. Not from lack of materials, or lack of plan. 
Qh, there were many plans—good plans and bad plans— 
but there was no leadership. Call it leadership for history, 
but call it engineering here. 

Yes, when we came to rebuild our house, we came with no 
And it was not without cause that people gave 
serious thought to burning the house down altogether, along 
in the twenties. Serious, honest, American people began to 
think that the democracies were the misfits of the twentieth 
century. They bungled the peace, and wrangled among 
themselves in very undemocratic fashion, and when the time 
finally came two years ago, they began to bungle the war. 
lor a quarter of a century we made a profession of living 
in a vacuum—we did nothing to feed, nourish and develop 
peace, and we did nothing to prepare for war. In short we 
did nothing. And the question raised itself, if democracies 
did nothing about preserving the peace and nothing about 
preparing for war, what good are they? That was the cellar 
of our house caving in and the roof beginning to leak. 

\nd then, when finally they saw that the peace was irre- 
trievably gone and that the war was in their own front 
yard, this family of nations began to fight with the wrong 
hand, the wrong guns and the wrong soldiers. It is an 
engaging thought, for people who like to see prophecies in 
the stars, that the first world war came to an end at the 
eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month, 
because the same fateful figure is the keynote of this struggle 

the eleventh hour. 

And why did we wait until the eleventh hour? Was it 
to bargain a little longer, tor just a few more dollars, just 
it few more dreams? 


wisdom. 


And | am not speaking of any one 
country in particular, | am speaking of the whole family 
of democracies, some of which had gone to the market place 
and changed their names,—the children gone to the city, 
one by one, to the chopping block. 

I can think of no reason why each member of this family 
should go alone. Why the price of saving their individual 
skin had to grow so high before they set about saving it, 
and why they went to the chopping block one by one when, 
if all had gone together, they might have put the chopper 
on the chopping block instead. 

In 1937 Germany would have had to fight fifty million 
men if she had decided to fight simultaneously the countries 
she later fought separately. The prospect of even Germany 
trying to fight fifteen nations on five or six fronts would 
have been a very frightening prospect, but Hitler did not 
deal with prospects—only with realities. The reality was 
that each member of the family was so divided, so engulfed 
in a tangle of petty interests, and so blissfully sure that it, 


and itself alone, had a special method of doing business with 
Berlin that Hitler was able to pick his own good time and 
place to set up his chopping block disguised as a fruit stand. 

Actually, it is a waste of your good time today to keep 
on asking questions about the members of that family, and 
the house they lived in, and the mistakes that not only made 
Hitler powerful, but made him possible in the first place. 
Let’s forget the family cousins because most of them have 
gone on to that wonderful dreamland they flirted with so 
long—the New Order. What about the old man who stayed 
right back on the farm, old Uncle Samuel? He had a lot of 
questions to answer, questions to answer about certain 
figures on his books which might have looked good once, 
but which are slowly beginning to look like a debit. 

We in the United States have had several items of ex- 
pense with no return—abuse of the land, of democratic in- 
stitutions, of the people themselves. Except for the fact that 
America was practically infinitely rich underground, we 
would have made a wasteland out of it a generation ago, 
the way we spent it. No land in the knowledge of man has 
known so much neglect, so much waste, so much constant 
drain. And those things we are now fighting to defend, 
these democratic institutions, time and again we have actu- 
ally debated the best way to scrap them. Those we did not 
actually try to scrap we let fall into jeopardy as Govern- 
ment and Administration overripened into politics. But 
politics, even in its worst odor, is not a national crime, it is 
just a national laziness; it is the history of democracy that 
it can withstand war, hatred, dishonesty, betrayal, pestilence ; 
only one thing ever has destroyed it—the apathy, the in- 
difference of the people themselves. Communism is a simple 
square building with lots of windows to look through, but no 
doors. Fascism is a simple round tower with many doors 
at the bottom, no windows, and highly developed concealed 
lighting. But democracy is the most complicated precision 
instrument that man has ever invented, and needs the con- 
stant, understanding and attention of every man all the 
time. 

But beyond this apathy, we cannot ignore the many in- 
stances of selfishness on the part of various groups which have 
sought to take all the special privileges and dispensations 
they can lay their hands on, regardless of the effect it would 
have on the whole. 

And another black mark has been fear. Fear of the future, 
fear of the present, fear of the past. Many a man prays 
only for peace in his time. Keep democracy running for 
just one more generation, oh, Lord, just a few more years 
on this downhill coast, and I won’t have to get out and 
push—out into the unknown, out of my little life, my 
little scheme. 

That is what this democracy has been these past few years. 
We are not fighting to defend the democracy that is today, 
not its weaknesses, its frailities, we are fighting for what 
democracy has offered in the past, and what we think we 
can build of it in the future. Like a man near death who 
sumimons up a hidden ounce of strength and pulls back from 
inside the door of death—now he will reform, mend his 
ways, for he has seen the light. We are not quite so lucky, 
because we have not found that hidden strength yet—we 
are only fighting for it, knowing somehow that we will 
find it. 

We are fighting to make the most of all our chances, 
in fact of our last economic chance. Whether we are econ- 
omists, or philosophers, moralists or historians, we all know 
that we are fighting for the simple reason that we have no 
other choice in the matter. We are fighting because the 
undertow of the past, the backwash, with all the jetsam and 
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debris of man’s countless mistakes threatens to engulf us. 
This turgid, stagnant, odorous, poisonous backwash actually 
has been called the wave of the future. This abortive -wave 
carried with it ugly but unmistakable truths which made 
decisions for us—decisions that so many of us were unable 
to make. 

We are fighting because we dare not be defeated. We 
are fighting something that is more than a man, more than 
Hitler, the paperhanger; more than Mussolini, the dictator; 
more than Tojo, the honorable gentleman from Japan. We 
are fighting an evil that is sweeping the world, an evil that 
is greater, more brutal, more deadly than the worst plague 
that ever visited the earth. And we are fighting this evil 
because finally, almost at the very last, we found the God- 
given common sense to realize that you just can’t pass a 
law against evil, now or ever, any more than you can pass 
a law against disease. It has to be found, fought, torn out, 
and destroyed. The only alternative is death. 

When we couldn’t make up our minds 25 years ago, we 
let the power of decision out of our hands. Now we are 
fighting to get that power back in our hands. You are go- 
ing out to the Celebes, to India, and elsewhere to fight for 
your rights, your right to make mistakes, which is every 
man’s privilege, your right to correct your mistakes, which 
is the exclusive privilege of free men. You are fighting for 
your right not only to think, but to the time to think, and 
even more, your right to the experiences to mature you into 
the power to think. But most important of all, you, we, all 
of us, are fighting for a chance to come back to our senses 
and believe in ourselves. An honest respect for and belief 
in ourselves, has been very much out of fashion for a long, 
long time, and now that we want it back, like virtue, it can 
be got only by rebirth. 

We are fighting to have a chance to fight. We are fight- 
ing because we want a chance to reform and mend those 
weaknesses. They are not the natural weaknesses of a de- 
mocracy, they are the natural weaknesses of men. We are 
no longer fighting with the idea that we will have the 
automatic reward of a perfect democracy if we win. We 
used to think it didn’t matter whether or not we won in 
1918. Now we know, as we know no other thing, that it 
did matter, and we’ve gone back there to make sure that we 
do win. 

The strangest thing about us is that, although each one 
of us is “a common man,” we so bitterly and consistently 
deny that this common man has any rights, privileges, or 
even reason. The history of man is largely the history of 
various efforts to guide, direct, patronize and help the com- 
mon man. This common man has variously been the ob- 
ject of scorn, of pity, of heavy-handed charity and good 
works, of suspicion when he talked himself, of pogroms 
when he was one other king’s common man, and usually 
complete confusion to himself. The only thing that has ever 
been constant has been that this common man has always 
been the object. ; 

The argument used to be whether or not kings and no- 
bility were possessed with divine right. If that were true, 
the common man would naturally come somewhere between 
hippopotami, which feed while they sleep, and kings. But 
finally, after the French Revolution, and the American 
Revolution, and the Civil War, it was pretty well agreed, if 
not by the philosophers and the intellectual elite, by the 
multitude of common men who did the actual fighting and 
dying, that those so-called self-evident truths about all men 
being free and equal were actually true. At last there was a 
firm and workable belief in the common man, held by 
the common men themselves, our fathers and our grand- 
fathers, who plowed the ground, laid the rails, built the 


bridges and surveyed the roads. They believed in themselves 
and being able to feed and clothe themselves and own their 
land, did not particularly care what the philosophers said 
about the common man’s ability to care for himself in the 
world of men. 

But lately we have been getting back into that old rut 
again. Your common man had been getting rather uncom- 
mon. He was getting to be an expert, and in being an ex- 
pert in one particular line, he forgot that he was common 
in all others. And with this expert feeling about him, he 
began to feel that everybody who wasn’t just as expert as 
he was needed help. 

At long last it is beginning to dawn on us that this care- 
fully built house of cards about who’s better than who, 
each one being better than the next, clear around the world, 
is a lie, so we are fighting to cut that never-ending spiral 
back down to a circle. We are fighting to level the whole 
lopsided topsy-turvy mess, and start over again. We are 
fighting because we know we are all common men, the 
world over and that coramon men cannot live in a world 
with tyrants and dictators, no more than hot and cold can 
exist in the same space, or as we have learned to our sorrow, 
can peace come in portions. Now we know that we are 
all common men, a human family, and that this human 
family is greater than any of its self-appointed tribes, and 
that the world has progressed further than we realize 
that now, in 1942, we are all actually interdependent on one 
another. 

Mark these two words well, interdependency and inter- 
relationship. They are formulas, scientific formulas for 
building a house that will not fall. ‘Those two words are 
the two formulas, the two equations that the engineers 
forgot 25 years ago when they tried to shore up this house 
of democracy. If those words are ignored in the future, 
we will deprive ourselves not only of the logical rewards of 
victory, if God so chooses, but of any hope that we can ever 
again control either the machinery of peace or of war. Those 
two words, those two formulas, if recognized and _ intelli- 
gently applied, can be blueprints for a new and durable 
structure that the world has been planning, hesitantly and 
with many mistakes, for all its history. 

There is only one situation where man is not completely 
correlated with and dependent on every other man and 
woman on earth, and that is in the graveyard. We tried to 
bury America this last time, but we found that man goes on, 
seed unto seed, and we found we could not bury America— 
only ourselves. The only territory left now in 1942 that 
could possibly be contained inside a wall is the earth itself. 
We are now truly United Nations, as true a chemical com- 
pound as was ever developed in a laboratory, and if the 
molecules of this compound are ever separated, chaos and 
nothing but chaos will result. If only from the standpoint 
of economics, neither America nor any other country could 
long survive an isolated peace. 

It is simple to talk about the rich possibilities in this vast 
land, potentialities that could be enjoyed in lonely splendor, 
but in reality no house can have only one wall. It must have 
four walls, a roof and a foundation. We are the founda- 
tion. We are the factory of this fight, millions of us work- 
ing night and day building, building, armaments in astro- 
nomical amounts. Could this factory, running with its tre- 
mendous momentum, be stopped overnight? Not unless 
America itself wants to stop running. That is what an 
isolated peace would make of us—paupers on relief—a whole 
nation on relief, at the mercy and charity of a world that 
would not care very much what happened to us. 

Let us pass for the moment the pressing problems of the 
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immediate future, and look ahead to the time when peace 
will again prevail in our land and the world. The physical 
destruction of this war is on a vaster scale than any known 
before. The nations on whose soil fighting has taken place 
will be faced with the task of rebuilding the destroyed tools 
of commerce and industry. This will require coordination 
of capital, labor and management on a vast scale. Replace- 
ments and the demands for goods from new formulas will 
be tremendous. Housing, which is one of our serious lacks, 
will have to be stepped up on a large scale. One of the most 
vital problems will be conversion of war plants to peace 
time production and the re-orientation of our industrial life 
will call for the highest skill of our people. Jobs then will 
be jobs for engineers, but the undertaking will challenge 
the brains and ingenuity of our whole people. 

But beyond and above all these material things is the 
absolute necessity for a rebirth of our spiritual values. We 
cannot, we must not, let the materialism of this war blind 
us or dull our sensibilities. Our material progress has out- 
run our spiritual progress and has led us to this present war 
and to the brink of chaos. We must maintain a balance be- 
tween the material and the spiritual values, or any victory 
would be useless. The curtain of knowledge has been lifted 
for all of us, to see the natural laws and forces required to 


transform raw materials not solely into products for the 
uplift and benefit of man, but we diverted this knowledge 
to the making of instruments of destruction, and these in- 
struments will destroy us as sure as we stand here, unless we 
can see and know that above and beyond this material ex- 
istence is a spiritual realm where the laws governing men 
are far more important and effective than the so-called ma- 
terial laws. Unless we can tune in with the infinite and 
synchronize ourselves with the spiritual forces available to 
all of us, no progress, no victory, no future will be worth a 
farthing, and we will continue to destroy ourselves until 
we realize this and avail ourselves of this power which is 
so lacking today. 

If man could point to as many conquests inside himself 
as he can in the world that surrounds him, what a race of 
supermen we might all be—wealthy, strong, educated, happy, 
healthy. But no, we are using the inventions of the twentieth 
century to fight an eighteenth century war—a war to enslave, 
to rob, to steal, to murder for the sake of murder. Let this 
be our vow—if God gives us victory, we shall turn from 
exploring the world for the use of man—we will explore 
man, explore ourselves, for no man can build a thing greater 
than himself and master it, unless he build himself and all 
men in that same pattern of greatness. 


Our Heritage of Freedom 


SYMBOLS OF FAITH 


. By LIEUTENANT GENERAL HENRY H. ARNOLD 
Delivered at Dinner Inaugurating the Greater New York - USO - Joint War Appeal, Hotel Astor, May 11, 1942 


S a military man I feel that the United Service Or- 
ganization is filling a human need which is invalu- 
able to our military effort. And, I welcome this 

opportunity to discuss with you matters pertaining to our 
common interest, America’s Fighting Men and America’s 
Forces Behind The Lines. 

The other day, | saw in a newspaper a sketch showing a 
woman presenting herself for enrollment in some defense 
organization, with the announcement, 

“IT want to do something I can get a medal for.” 

In lieu of a medal I present the good will and esteem 
of the Army Air Forces to all who join the effort of your 
campaign. 

You have asked me to speak to you on the subject, 
Wuar Are We Ficutinc For? If the question were 
one for information, if we both did not feel the truth 
of the answer in our hearts, the logical procedure would be 
for the soldier to ask the civilian such a question, because it 
is a function of the civil powers of government to say WHY 
those armed forces, they have established and provided for, 
shall fight. It is the responsibility of the armed forces to 
plan the fight and fight it in defense of that Wuy. 

Nevertheless, WHy we fight is a fundamental factor 
contributing in large measure to victory in any war. There- 
fore, | am as much concerned in the Wuy as you who are 
civilians. 

Wars are fought with trained men and arms for a cause. 
Trained men, arms, and a Cause. Victory depends upon 
that triple strength. 

What are we fighting for? I shall discuss the question 
only in relation to my job, and to your valued help in sup- 
porting that job, air warfare. 


Briefly speaking, it’s the job of the Army Air Forces to 
see to it that no enemy bases are established within the 
Western Hemisphere or our territories; to knock out any 
that might have been established; to fight by air warfare 
any part of the enemy who may threaten America by land or 
sea or air; and to wage offensive warfare from the air against 
the sources of enemy strength wherever they may be found. 
Wuy? To safeguard and maintain those values the Amer- 
ican people think worth fighting for,—the American people 
of whom the men in the Army Air Forces form a part. 

To perform these functions, we train men and school age 
boys from 18-26 years of age, in more than a hundred 
schools throughout the land, in the skills and tactics neces- 
sary to air warfare. For the most part, these schools are 
away from urban centers where there is ample space for 
airfields, fields for bombing practice, camps, gunnery prac- 
tice, barracks, hangars, etc. Air Corps men, officers, and 
enlisted men of aircrews and ground crews are stationed at 
proving grounds and bases located from the Caribbean to 
Alaska, from Iceland to the far islands of the Pacific, and 
in parts whose identification is withheld from public knowl- 
edge. With our forces thus spread over the four corners of 
the earth, the individual in the forces often wonders if he 
still counts with the fellows back home. 

Our men are the best trained airmen in the world, the 
best fighters. They’ve got guts. They can take it. They 
have proved that they can take it. But they’re men, men 
separated from life in the home town, home traditions, home 
standards, the folks they love. Separated from their civilian 
interests and ambitions, they’re pitting their strength of 
muscle and nerve to wield machines against machines. But 
if they do it with a will they must believe in our way of life, 
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the men they fight with, their leaders, the folks at home, 
their cause. 

Therefore, I shall discuss the topic of why we fight from 
the standpoint of the individual force of will behind the 
training and the skill of airmen; from the standpoint of that 
human force which operates the machines of warfare, the 
planes, the bases, the bombs, the machine parts, the instru- 
ments, and the charts. As a military man I know too well 
the value of that force of human will applied to the tactics, 
even to the strategy of air warfare. 

But the will to perform painstaking, nerve wracking pre- 
cision jobs, in order to destroy the enemy and the sources 
of his strength, that will is lacking unless the men perform- 
ing those jobs have faith in their cause. 

The cause must beget the will to fight. 

What are we fighting for? Why carry the fight as far as 
ten thousand miles from home? Why are we training and 
fighting and redoubling, tripling our plans for victory? Why 
are the Forces Behind the Lines making the planes and the 
bombs, producing the food and the materials for us to 
fight with? 

It is hard for a military man to analyze those intangib’ 
values of life which make men feel akin to one another ana 
fight together for a cause. But we do! On Bataan our 
heroes, American and Filipino, fought with a will against 
the Japs. They fought in spite of lack of planes and equip- 
ment, in spite of poisonous dirt, scanty rations of mule meat 
and rice, torture from lack of drugs and medical supplies. 
They were more than military pawns in the strategy of war- 
fare. They fought for their lives. But they fought against 
the Japs because they wanted to live the American and Fili- 
pino way, not the Jap way. 

They fought because life at home in The States had made 
them believe in a free self-determined way of life for all 
peoples. General MacArthur has said, “Men cannot fight 
unless they know what they are fighting for.” They knew 
what they were fighting for, and they hoped for a lasting 
peace based upon human consideration and understanding, 
sympatica the Filipinos call it, among the peoples of the 
earth. 

Our way of life, freedom for all people. Freedom, a broad 
term. Those who fight for it must know that it is not just 
a word to spur them on, but rather the symbol of a living 
fact,—their heritage claimed by struggle and strife since 
America began. They must know that those for whom they 
fight keep faith with their effort. 

How can they be sure? The Axis would have them doubt. 

Inasmuch as the present war is dependent to a large degree 
upon Air Power, our airmen must have all the strength of 
arms, all the will to fight we can give them, for the faith 
of the suffering nations of the world depends upon their faith 
in the American way as proved by the folks back home. 

When America entered the war, hope was awakened in the 
hearts of the oppressed nations of Europe: Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Poland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Jugoslavia, Greece, France. They, too, had the cherished 
cause of freedom. They fought to defend their homes and 
their families against the enslavement of the aggressor. 
Theirs was a strong cause, but their arms and their men 
were not prepared to meet the ruthless challenge to their 
cause. 

America has had time to train men, to produce planes, to 
work the mines and turn the soil, to test her cause. 

When America entered the war, England renewed her 
courage, China her long endurance, Russia her confident 
effort. Their cause is dependent upon our forces as well as 
their own, our cause upon theirs. 


Allied unity but demonstrates our cause. The Axis would 
have dissension belie our cause, muddle our thinking, under- 
mine our training, curtail our arms. 

A cause to flourish and bear fruit must be fed by the 
strength of the soil from which it springs. Men, thinking, 
feeling men, though trained to fight, do not kill others with- 
out faith in their cause. Neither do they have the will to 
fight for barren, degrading or pernicious fungi of thought. 
Their cause must give promise of endurance and well-being 
to those things they hold dear in life. 

If the truth were known, I feel sure that the Italian 
people have little will to fight for Hitler’s cause. If the 
truth were known, I suspect that many in Germany con- 
sider Hitler’s cause the delirium of a paranoid. They have 
no will to fight for it. So far, Hitler’s greatest strength has 
been Germany’s acceptance of his leadership and his cause. 
When the majority no longer accepts it, it cannot for long 
endure. 

People cannot long accept ideas that make for continued 
unhappiness and tribulation, ideas whose demonstration do 
not effect a balance of individual happiness and the com- 
mon weal. 

From the material side, Air Power depends upon a ready 
supply of trained men: pilots, bombardiers, navigators, ob- 
servers, engineers, engine and aircraft maintenance crews,— 
ten men on the ground for one in the air. Air Power depends 
upon a ready supply of planes of various types: fighter 
planes, bombers, divebombers, transport and cargo planes. 
It depends upon air bases manned with service crews, tech- 
nicians, supplies. 

But the material side is not enough to win the war. 

The men in the Air Forces are a democratic lot. Each 
respects and values the training, skill and effort of the 
others; because all know too well their interdependence, each 
upon the others. The Bombardier must release his load of 
bombs over the target, or the air mission has failed. He 
must play his part exactly, but his success depends, not only 
upon him and his well coordinated team but also upon the: 
success of every other man of the Air Corps who has con- 
tributed in any measure to that bombing mission. In fact, 
the Bombardier’s success depends upon every other man in 
the Forces Behind The Lines who has made possible the 
plane and the armament, the instruments and the materials 
necessary to the mission. 

How can those of the Air Forces, those in the Forces 
Behind The Lines know that they are united each to the 
fullness of his ability in the mission of warfare? The Axis 
would have them at odds. 

How can the men of the Army Air Forces be sure that 
they are not just poor saps up against it while the wise guys 
have it soft back home? That’s what the Axis would have 
them believe. 

Don’t the home folks have parades, play bands and throw 
confetti when heroes return, to show them they care? 
Don’t they reward them with medals and acclaim, those 
heroes? But all are heroes, each one who plays his part. 
While one has died or lives to lasting glory, thousands more 
die or live to be forgotten except to their dearest loved and 
their nearest of kin. 

Is it worth it? The Axis would have them doubt. 

What about the men and boys in training; those waiting 
at lonely posts and bases? A psychologist now in active 
service overseas, when asked what seemed to him the worst 
thing about the war, said, 

“Well, when the battle’s on you fight. There’s nothing 
else to be done. It’s when you’re waiting to begin to fight 
that’s hardest. And then you try not to think about it.” 
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What token of trust can the folks back home give our 
Fighting Men to think about in order to insure their will 
to fight the harder when the battle comes? The Folks at 
home, all of the American folks at home, care. America 
cares for the lot of each individual man, they care about his 
loved ones, his interests and ambitions put aside for the 
duration. The Folks at Home may have been ignorant of a 
soldier’s individual human needs, or they may have lacked 
the ways and means to help in supplying those needs. But 
they care. If I did not believe it, I could not do my job. 

Through the United Service Organizations, Americans 
can show that they care. 

Our cause should have its first proof in our service to 
one another. A nation united in a common effort for a 
cause. It is fitting that civil groups such as those sponsor- 
ing and comprising the United Service Organization should 
give those of the armed forces assurance in the worth of the 
cause for which they fight. 

Some may ask why men trained to fight with planes and 
bombs should need such trifles as symbols of faith to spur 


them on? I do not know. But they do. Not long ago news- 
papers printed the story of two men who risked their lives 
to replace the stars and stripes over Corregidor. MacArthur 
refused to take the flag down from his quarters in Manila. 

Perhaps to the human mind symbols mean more than all 
of reason can explain. 

Spring is here. The ice is breaking in the Northland. 
It’s the dry season in the tropical lands of the Pacific be- 
neath the Southern Cross. To the War Lords, spring means 
a wider range of military operations in the theatre of war. 
To the Forces Behind The Lines, longer hours of daylight 
in which to produce food, materials, implements of warfare 
that their soldiers may fight. 

P-40s pilot on patrol above the church spires and deaden 
the song of the lark. Yet spring has been a symbol of faith 
since man has been. All is not right with the world. But I 
believe that our united effort can make it right! 

America’s entrance into the war is like a symbol of faith 
to the bleeding countries of the earth, a challenge to our 
own way of life. We cannot fail. 


The New Zealand Government 
in War and Peace 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL REFORMS 


By ‘(THE HONOURABLE WALTER NASH, Minister of New Zealand 
Radio address delivered May 9, 1942 


HAVE been invited to talk to you about the New 

Zealand Government—to tell you something about its 

policy and achievements in time of peace—about its 
record in the war. 

[ am sure all who are interested in economics and social 
problems would find it a fascinating story if it could be told 
in full. ‘Though this isn’t possible, I shall try to give you a 
brief account of some of the more significant things which 
the Government has done and its reasons for doing them. 
And, although my partiality as a member of that Govern- 
ment may be open to question, I shall endeavour to make my 
remarks as objective as possible. 

The story falls into two parts. The first part commences 
on December 6th, 1935, when the present Government of 
New Zealand took office and immediately initiated an ener- 
getic programme involving far-reaching changes and reforms 
in the economic and social structure of the Dominion. This 
was a period of legislative activity and social progress prob- 
ably without parallel in its history. 

The second part of the story commences on September 
3rd, 1939, when a state of war was declared with Nazi 
Germany and the New Zealand Government, with the unani- 
mous approval of Parliament, pledged the Dominion’s united 
and unreserved support in the fateful decision which Britain 
and the British people had taken. This ushered in a period 
during which political considerations and party programmes 
have been largely thrust aside in order that the nation might 
concentrate its undivided energies and attention on the all- 
important task of mobilising its entire resources for a long 
and desperate struggle. 

Perhaps I should explain the origin of the present Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand. It is a political movement—it has 
no narrow class basis but is composed of men and women 
drawn from all walks of life—from all occupations and social 
strata—trade unionists—farmers—teachers and civil ser- 


vants—lawyers and doctors—shopkeepers and manufac- 
turers. But they share a common social philosophy—a phil- 
osophy which is derived from certain basic political principles 
to which all subscribe who belong to the Movement. 

This philosophy—these principles—can be very simply 
stated. 

That the first charge on a nation’s wealth should be for 
the care of the old, because they have worked in their 
earlier and fruitful years to make it possible for us to enjoy 
the standards we enjoy today,—of the young because unless 
we care for them, the future will not be provided for ;—of 
the ailing because they cannot care for themselves. 

That after making this provision, those who render use- 
ful service are entitled to the full fruits of their labour. 

That the community through its organized government 
must accept responsibility directly for the economic welfare 
of its members. 

That our resources must be so organized as to ensure the 
maximum production of useful goods and services and their 
availability to everybody so that all may enjoy the highest 
possible standards of life—the greatest possible measure of 
security and leisure. 

That it will take collective planning both to make the 
best of our resources and to ensure that human needs are 
satisfied to the utmost. 

These are the simple objectives of the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment. It is towards the realisation of these objectives 
that its efforts have been directed during its six years of 
office. 

It is as well to recall the conditions with which the Gov- 
ernment was faced when it was called to power in December, 
1935. New Zealand was just emerging from the throes of a 
terrible depression. The number of unemployed had reached 
unprecedented levels. Fifty per cent of the dairy farmers 
in New Zealand were unable to meet their commitments. 
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Mortgages had been foreclosed. Thousands of farmers had 
lost their farms—thousands of workers their homes. Mal- 
nutrition among the school children of the Dominion was 
causing serious concern. Industry was at a low ebb—build- 
ing had virtually ceased. Clothes drives, charity appeals, 
soup kitchens, labour camps—these were the order of the 
day. But I need hardly dwell on this unhappy picture. No 
doubt it is a familiar and still a painfully vivid one in the 
memory of most of my listeners. The Government’s first 
job was to start the wheels of industry revolving once again, 
to see that work was available for all who needed it, at ade- 
quate rates of pay—to see that the living standards of those 
unable to work were lifted quickly to an adequate level. 
To this end relief work as such was abolished. The unem- 
ployed were given work—useful work—at standard rates 
of pay. All cuts that had been made during the depression 
in wages and in pensions were restored. The Arbitration 
Court was re-established and given still wider authority to 
control and regulate working conditions. A forty hour week 
was instituted and the principle of the closed shop given 
legal recognition. A basic wage was declared for all men 
and women over 21. The Central Reserve Bank was re- 
constituted as a completely State owned and controlled au- 
thority responsible for giving effect to the monetary policy 
of the Government. The members of the present Govern- 
ment in New Zealand have never believed that Utopia can 
be ushered in merely by monetary magic but it does believe 
that when there are idle men on the one hand and unused 
resources on the other, it is both safe and sensible to use the 
peoples’ credit for bringing these men and these resources 
together in useful employment. Dairy farmers, fruit grow- 
ers and certain other producers were paid a guaranteed price 
for their produce irrespective of market fluctuations. This 
means that all the butter, cheese and fruit that is produced 
in New Zealand is bought and paid for by the Government 
operating through a newly created Marketing Department 
which is responsible for disposing of this produce both over- 
seas and in New Zealand. Under this arrangement very 
substantial savings have been effected to the benefit of the 
producer and consumer alike and an element of stability 
has been afforded to the dairying industry, the largest and 
most important of all New Zealand’s industries. 

Existing industries were rationalized, new industries were 
commenced, the volume of factory employment and factory 
output quickly reached record levels. A vigorous Public 
Works programme was early instituted as a result of which 
there has been brought into being during the past five years 
valuable national assets, including numerous modern air- 
dromes, irrigation and hydro-electric schemes, improved 
highways, forest and land development. 

A State Housing Construction programme initiated in 1937 
has been remarkably successful. As a result of these activi- 
ties thousands of modern individual homes have been made 
available to those who need them at rentals of $15.00 to 
$25.00 per month. 

Financial crises have been met and overcome. The Na- 
tional accounts have closed each year with a healthy surplus. 

Taxation has increased but wages, salaries, profits and 
savings have increased far more—private incomes by more 
than 70 per cent since 1936. 

The Social Security Scheme which came into being in 
1938 is, perhaps, the greatest single achievement of the New 
Zealand Government. Today in New Zealand no individual 
need ever lack an income sufficient to provide him or her 
with all the reasonable necessities of life. The aged, the 
widows, the deserted wives, the orphans, invalids, sick, war 
veterans and unemployed—men and women alike—each in 
their own right are all generously provided for—not as a 





matter of individual charity, but because such a provision 
is regarded as a major collective responsibility. 

Free maternity services, including the services of any doc- 
tor of the patient’s own choosing, free care and attention in 
public hospitals, free pharmaceutical requirements, free med- 
ical attention—these are other features of New Zealand's 
Social Security arrangements. 

With the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the tempo 
of legislative activity was necessarily slowed down though 
by no means halted. Many peace-time rights and privi- 
leges secured by workers have been freely given up for the 
duration. Farmers, importers, manufacturers have cheer- 
fully accepted the most drastic restrictions and interference 
with their activities. 

But the majority of New Zealanders feel strongly that 
those very principles and achievements that have made New 
Zealand a country so worth fighting for, should not be need- 
lessly sacrificed in the struggle. 

In the field of social reform, therefore, there has been no 
general retreat. In fact, there have been some notable ad- 
vances in certain directions. 

In a budget just presented, for example, provision is made 
for the payment of a 5 per cent cost of living bonus on all 
old age, widow, invalid, minor and orphans’ benefits; on 
war veterans’ allowances and other classes of war pensions. 

Provision has been made also—with a view to assisting the 
family man—for an increase in the present rate of family 
benefit from 4/— to 6/— a week in respect of every child 
after the first. Allowable income which may be received to 
qualify for the full rate of benefit is also increased to 
£5/5/— a week. 

Increases have been granted, too, in the domestic allow- 
ances payable in respect to the wives and children of service 
men. This added provision will, I believe, fully justify 
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New Zealand’s claim that in no country are the fighting men 
and their dependents better paid and better provided for. 

Subject to these equitable adjustments the policy of stabilis- 
ing wages and prices is being vigorously pursued. 

It has been estimated that whilst production has increased 
imports have been so restricted that the supply of goods for 
civilian consumption in New Zealand has been reduced by 
over 30 per cent during the war, and that in the same 
period, the spending power of the community has increased 
by over 10 per cent. 

To meet this situation, taxation has been heavily increased. 
“Pay as you go” is the policy that is being followed so far 
as possible. With recent increases direct taxation of private 
income now reaches a maximum rate of 90 cents in the dol- 
lar on incomes equivalent to $12,000.00 per annum. More 
than one-half of the war cost has been met from revenue— 
a flat tax of 7% cents in the dollar on all incomes from what- 
ever source constituting one of the main sources of war 
revenue. 

Expenditure on war this year will reach $665,000,000— 
three times the expenditure in 1941. 

Interest free loans from citizens total almost $15,000,000. 

Accommodations received from Britain to meet war costs 
incurred overseas has been repaid in full. 

The manpower and the woman power of New Zealand 
has been mobilised for war-service and for home defence. A 
part for everyone and everyone trained for his part. 

All men from 16 to 66 must lend a hand. 

Half the men of military age are serving in the fighting 
forces. 

Casualties exceed 13,000. 

In essential industries no employee can terminate his en- 
gagement, nor can he be discharged without the Govern- 
ment’s consent. 
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The flow of workers into non-essential industries, includ- 
ing all retail shops except those engaged in the distribution 
of food, drugs, and fuel has been stopped. 

A civilian controller of Defence Construction has been 
appointed as part of a wide-reaching plan for the complete 
organization of labour power so as to get the last ounce of 
man-strength at the points where it is most needed. The 
Commissioner of Defence Construction operates as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Building Trade. He may transfer 
workers to jobs from any part of the country; take over 
materials and equipment for urgent work as well as the 
management side of concerns in the industry. He sets the 
price at which contract work is to be done. 

To facilitate the working of this plan, awards have been 
set aside. A flat weekly wage has been guaranteed with allow- 
ance for travel and board, while the week’s work is to cover 
54 hours (instead of 40). 

During the war New Zealand has doubled its produc- 
tion of cheese. This has been done in response to the request 
of the United Kingdom. Today New Zealand is turning out 
more than the total cheese imports of the Mother Country in 
the peace years. Nine thousand dairy farmers work through 
the Dominion’s nation-wide cooperation system to meet this 
special requirement, and in the factories a double-shift sys- 
tem is necessary to produce the 153,000 tons required— 
cheese factories are working the round of the clock. 

New Zealand industry was not prepared for munition 
production on the outbreak of war but in two years a re- 
markable development has taken place. Based on the rail- 
way workshops, the light engineering industry of New Zea- 
land, has turned over in a short period to munition produc- 
tion, including the manufacture of Bren gun carriers, mor- 
tars, bombs, grenades, small arms ammunition and innu- 
merable other items. 

I believe it is correct to say that never in New Zealand’s 
short, but eventful history, have her people been more united 
in purpose and in practice—more single minded to see this 
struggle through and see it through successfully—come what 
may. And if the worst should come—if the enemy should 
approach New Zealand’s shores—I don’t just believe—I 
know that those people “down under’”—those Anzac men 
and women—will give a splendid account of themselves. 

And when we return once more to the ways of peace, I 
believe that the progressive—the pioneering spirit of New 
Zealand men and women—the determination to go on—not 
back—the idealism which has inspired their efforts over the 
years—which has built a real democracy in those lovely 
islands—I believe that instinctive urge will carry them 
forward to still better things—to a still fuller and more 
abundant life for one and all—though the road may be 
long and difficult before it turns. 

There is one more point that should be made. The one 
method of achieving economic and social reform, of establish- 
ing a just and enduring peace between the nations, of doing 
away with those national frictions and hatreds, fears and 
suspicions from which armed conflict inevitably springs—the 
one method of ensuring the maximum amount of human free- 
dom and enlightenment, of placing the greatest emphasis on 
the value of the individual human spirit, is the method of 
democracy. We must be careful to ensure that democratic 
forms of government—democratic institutions—that demo- 
cratic methods in industrial organization—in short, that the 
democratic way of life is maintained. 

New Zealand has, | believe, given worthwhile proof of 
the fact that the method of democracy can bring great and 
fruitful results—that the method of democracy is the best 
method—the only method—by which we can build for the 
future. 
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